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THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEST. 


(Continued from page 8.) 
VOL. III.* 


WITH the third volume of this edition we make, or 

perhaps I should say renew, acquaintance with several 

notable works of the great master. The paging and 

numbering being continuous, we have now to notice— 
No. 13, “Prelude and Fugue in C major :— 
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This stands as No. 1 in the B—G volume (XV.), and 
also as No. 1 in Vol. IV. of the Peters’ edition. It does 
not figure among the twelve known to Forkel. Dr. 
Griepenkerl prepared. his edition (when this work was 
printed for the first time) from a draught by the master’s 
own hand, and from two copies furnished by Herr 
Gleichauf, whom I presume to have been Franz Xaver 
Gleichauf of Frankfurt-a/M., who died in 1856. In the 
autograph the prelude is complete, but the fugue is not. 
Dr. Rust had the advantage of consulting in addition 
a MS. belonging to Pastor Schubring, but, even with 
this and the autograph, some passages appear doubtful. 
It is well known that Bach himselfrarely made two copies 
of his MSS. exactly alike, so that it is not to be wondered 
at if the most painstaking commentators and editors are 
occasionally puzzled. In his preface Dr. Rust gives a list 
of small points of difference, which will only concern us 
in so far as they affect the edition under notice. Spitta, 
upon internal evidence—characteristics of the writing and 
of the paper—assigns this work to an early period, during 
the residence at Weimar, but finds poetry enough in it to 
write thus: “ The effect of this work when well played, 
and upon an organ of adequate power, is quite extra- 
ordinary. Throughout we hear the roar of the wind, as 
in a stormy night of March, and we feel that such power is 
irresistible.” , 
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The first difference in the text will be found in the 
seventh bar of the prelude, the third group of semi- 
quavers being, in Best, g, 4,¢, g, and in Peters, & a, e, £- 
Page 158, 1. 2, b. 4 and 5, Best, and p. 2, 1. 3 b . 4and 
5, Peters, read as follows :— 
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In the first complete bar Best differs from both 
Peters and Rust; in the next the semiquavers for left 
hand, as given in Peters, are in the autograph 
and in Schubring’s MS., yet Rust has the same 
reading as that adopted by Mr. Best, thus ex- 
emplifying the difficulty just alluded to. P. 159, bars 
1 and 2, Best ; and p. 3, 1. 1, b. 1, Peters, exhibits a slight 
difference :— 
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The B—G agrees with Best as regards the chord, but 
give the opening pedal notes as /, a, f, c. This is a point 
that analogy in the “figure” must apparently decide. 
Two bars farther on occur certain detached g’s in the 
pedal ; in Best these are on the first line, in Peters the 
first is in the fourth space, The next difference may 
be purely a matter of notation. Compare Best, p. 160, 
1. 2, b. 1 and 2, with Peters, p. 3, 1. 2, b. 3:— 








There seems no valid reason for breaking the run of 
semiquavers. Rust, however, agrees with Peters. A 
more important divergence will be found in comparing 
Best, p. 160, 1. 2, b. 2 and 3, and Peters, p. 3, 1. 3, b. 4and 
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The B—G agrees with Best in the first bar, but with 
Peters in the second, adding, however, ¢ under the last 
chord, left hand. In the next bar, in Best, occur two 
g’sin the pedal, on the first and third beat ; Peters has 
g,@; andthe B—G one note only, g. Inthe last two bars 
the pedal notes, cin octaves, are semibreves connected 
by ties, in Peters the first of the two bars has minims with 
minim rest. The pause over the final chord seems 
of doubtful authority, and is omitted by Mr. Best, and 
the lowest c, left hand, will not be found in either Peters 
or the B—G. 

In the fugue the divergences in the various copies 
are not so marked. The first note, third voice, p. 161, 
1. 3, b. 1, is, in Best, a crotchet, in the others, a quaver ; the 
last quaver in the next bar, highest part, isd—a correction 
of c,as in Peters. The first ¢, treble; and second g, tenor, 
in Peters, p. 4,1. 4. b. 1, standing as quavers, should be 





semiquavers ; see Best, p. 162, 1. 1, b.2. The entry of 
the pedal part, Best, p. 162, 1. 3, b. 3, and Peters, p. 5, 
1. 1, b. 5, differs thus :— ; 
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Spitta refers to this as a passage resembling the thenie, 
which can hardly apply to the second of the above 
readings, although Rust follows it in his edition. In the 
second bar, p. 163, 1. 1, Mr. Best gives the last note, 
third voice, as e; Peters has c; Rust, quoting both 
readings in the preface and giving the former as correct 
according to Schubring, yet himself inserts a. In the 
third bar, 1. 3, same page, Best has a crotchet, d, held 
over from previous bar by a tie (third voice), which is the 
same as the B—G, but is omitted in Peters. The first /, 
treble, in the same bar is queried as sharp in-Best ; but, 
although the passage is undoubtedly in the key of g, the 
note is marked natural in the other copies. The conclu- 
sion is as under :— 
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In Peters, the only note on the first beat is g; Rust 
gives 6 as a small note. The extract marked 4 is the 
reading of Schubring’s MS. Peters follows it in the first 
group only (p. 5, |. 4, b. 5), and Rust has the same version 
as that marked a, which is adopted by Mr. Best. P. 166, 
1. 2, b. 2, second voice, both /’s are natural; in Peters the 
first is sharp. The chord in the second bar, p. 167, 1. 2, 
in Best, is without the / sharp in the right hand, but both 
Peters and Best agree in giving the pedal / sharp, thus 
breaking for a time the “ organ-point” on the dominant. 
Rust keeps the g, and thinks the / sharp must have been 
a slip of the pen on the part of the composer, although it 
is in allthe MSS. He quotes, in support of his view, a 
similarinstance in the prelude in F minor, which, for a 
different purpose, I- gave as an extract (see Ex. 1, in 
Record for August last, p. 172). In the next bar Mr. 
Best queries the e’s as flat ; in the last bar but one, Peters 
has a double stem to the a, third voice, and ends the 
pedal with c in the second space, Best ending with a full 
chord, left-hand, and the pedal an octave lower. 

No. 14, Prelude and Fugue in C minor :— 








This is the first in the list given by Forkel is ; No. 16in 
the B—G, Vol. XV., and No. 6 in the Peters’ edition, 
Vol. II. It is also one of those known as the six great 
preludes and fugues. The fugue, Spitta supposes to date 
from the later years in Weimar, when it was preceded by 
a different prelude, which the student will find entitled 
“Fantasia,” in Peters, Vol. 1V., No. 12. The substituted 
grand prelude, which, as Spitta remarks, almost forces 
the fugue into the background, belongs to a later ‘period, 
probably after Bach’s settling in Leipzig. There seem to 
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be plenty of authentic MSS. of this prelude and fugue in 
the Berlin Library and elsewhere. In the three editions 
under comparison the differences are but slight. In the 
B—G, both prelude and fugue are in & measure ; in 
Peters the prelude is marked as in Best. A deviation 
will be seen in Best, p. 168, I. 2,b. 1, when compared with 
Peters, p. 36, l. 1, b. 7 :— 
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Mr. Best’s reading is the same as that of the B—G. 
Now, when this passage occurs again: Best, p. 173, |. 2, 
b. 4; Peters, p. 38, 1. 4, b. 5, the version in all is that of 
Peters quoted above. Here, the notes are a fourth lower. 
Again, when the third repetition is met with, in the 
original key (Best, p. 177, 1. 2, b. 4), all adopt the reading 
in the first of the two extracts. The first bar, 1. 3, p. 169, 
in Best reads as under :— 
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The same passage will also be found four bars from the 
end of the prelude. In Peters and the B—G, a note, d, 
is interpolated in the second chord, thus increasing the 
number of parts for one beat only, and producing, if the 
manual be coupled to the pedal, an effect more pungent 
than pleasant. I suppose, however, some of the MSS. 
warrant the proceeding. The ¢, second voice, p. 170, 1. 2, 
b. 1, is acrotchet ; in the others, a quaver. P. 173, 1. 1, 
b. 2, last note, second voice, Best has ¢, the others, c ; 
p. 174, 1. 2, b. 4, pedal, the 4 is marked natural, but not 
in the others, yet two bars later, the ¢ under similar 
circumstances is so marked in all, Obviously the former 
is a misprint in Peters and the B—G. P. 175,1. 2, b. 1, 
the last note is /, in Peters, ¢. 


In the fugue there is very little to remark upon. In the 


fifth bar, the grace in Best and the B—G is on the first P 


note, in Peters on the last. I think the last note, middle 
stave, p. 184, 1. 3, b. 3,is.a misprint, and should be a 
instead of g. Analogy, at least, suggests it. P. 186, 1. 1, 
b. 4, second voice, the first note: is a crotchet ; in the 
others, a quaver. With these trifling exceptions, the 
three editions agree in every particular. 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 





REMARKS ON MR. PROUT’S REPLY TO MR. 
NIECKS’S REVIEW OF “HARMONY: ITS 
THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


By FR. NIECKS. 


My object in writing the review of Mr. Prout’s valuable 
and interesting work was to give the public an account of 
it. Had my object been the conversion of the author, I 
should have now good reason to lament my failure ; for 
he thinks so little of my chief arguments that he ignores 
them altogether,* and as to the rest, which he treats now 
indignantly, now banteringly, he honours them only with 
half his attention. I considered my task done when I had 
finished the review, but accusations of careless reading 
brought against me by Mr. Prout, and his misrepresenta- 
tion of my arguments necessitate my returning to the 
subject, which by this time must have begun to bore the 
reader, I do not in the least suspect Mr. Prout of 
intentional unfairness, indeed, I am thoroughly convinced 
of his honesty ; but I cannot help thinking that his reck- 
lessness of statement, his unrestrained abandonment to 
first impulses after superficially reading and imperfectly 
apprehending my cautiously propounded and carefully 
worded opinions (whatever they may be worth), does not 
serve the interests of truth, of which, I am sure, he is no 
less ardent a seeker than I am. 

First I would suggest that if my exposition of his theory 
does not in all particulars satisfy Mr. Prout, it is not 
unlikely that the cause may have to be sought not in 
the critic’s carelessness, but in his different appreciation 
of the author’s propositions and arguments. Then I 
would further suggest that as a Mohammedan could not 
prove to a Hindoo the truth of one part of the Koran by 
a reference to other parts of it, so also can Mr. Prout not 
convince an unbeliever of the correctness of one part of 
his theory by a reference to other parts of it. 

But let us examine some of the matters in dispute. 
Quoting Mr. Prout’s words; “The next question that 
presents itself is, what considerations are to guide us in 
making our selection from the harmonic series ” (p. 28) 
I remark: “This question is not answered, but the 
author proceeds to make the selection under our eyes.” 
Mr. Prout replies : “ The question is not answered af the 
moment, because we do not make any selection from the 
lower harmonics, but take them all. But as soon as an 
opportunity for selection occurs, the answer is given, and 
Mr. Niecks has himself quoted it six lines lower in his 
article, where he says, that the author’s object is ‘ to get 
as many consonances as possible into the key, for the 
sake of making our chords’ [Mr. Prout’s own words}. 
This is the only guide in choosing our harmonics —we 
choose those that are best in tune with the notes that we 
already have in the key.” The concluding sentence 
shows that the author does not choose, but seek what has 
already been chosen ; and instead of inquiring into the 
raison @étre of the particular choice, he is satisfied 
with discovering in the harmonic series something more 
or less corresponding with the elements of our scales. 
The author begins with selecting from the harmonic series 
(this is the correct way of putting it) all the eight lower 
artials, saying “‘we thus obtain all the consonant 
intervals and one dissonance, the minor seventh.” And, 
of course, to make up the scale, very many more dis- 
sonances have to be chosen. But. how can the author 
speak of choosing with the object of getting “as many 





* For instance, the one regarding the impossibility of selecting notes from 
the harmonic scale that do not exist, or, if they exist, are not perceptible ; 
and the consequent necessity for beginning our investigation at the other 
end—namely, with man and not with a scientific definition of the harmonic 
scale, if we wish to face and solve the problem. 
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consonances as possible into the key, for the sake of 
making our chords,’ seeing that he is not creating scale 
and key, but that they have existed long before chords 
were discovered. Hence the author must excuse me if I 
still ask why and wherefore—in short, for the principle 
which guided those who originally chose the elements 
we find now incorporated in our musical system. After 
speaking of the hunting up and down the harmonic series 
to which certain theorists have recourse, 1 remarked : 
“ Mr. Prout speaks of the zesthetical principle, which he 
says plays a part in the process. No doubt it does, but 
he fails to show us what it is and where it comes in. His 
selection cannot be taken as an exemplification of it.” 
Mr. Prout thereupon took the trouble of going to Ogilvie’s 
Dictionary, that great authority on the subject, and 
quotes from it for my benefit and instruction a definition 
of zsthetics, failing to see that I asked for a particular 
principle of action (mode of manifestation) of the 
zsthetical faculty, not for a definition of the science. 

. Mr. Prout is shocked at my saying that the piling up 
of thirds till the thirteenth is reached (for the purpose of 
constructing his fundamental chords) is arditrary. Now, 
“ arbitrary” is that which is founded not on the nature of 
things, but on mere will or choice ; and I hold that Mr. 
Prout’s fundamental chords are neither given by nature 
(that is, as chords) nor to be found in art. 

Mr. Prout strongly objects to my description of what 
he calls secondary and tertiary harmonics—that they 
“have as such only a nominal existence, and are 
the offspring of his system,” and further that they “are 
not distinct natural phenomena, but artificial concep- 
tions.” I still adhere to my opinion after Mr. Prout has 
explained on what he bases his theory of secondary and 
tertiary harmonics. He introduces them in his book 
without ceremony and in such a way as if they were terms 
and ideas current among acousticians, thereby leading 
no doubt readers unacquainted. with the literature on 
acoustics to believe that this is the case. I do not see 
how Mr. Prout is helped by Mr. A. J. Ellis, who, after 
speaking of the harmonics produced on a violin and harp, 
says in a foot-note of his translation of Helmholtz’s 7he 
Sensations of Tone (1 quote from the 2nd edition, pp. 
24-25): “The fading harmonics heard in listening to the 
sound of a pianoforte string, struck and undamped, as 
the sound dies away, are also compound and not simple 
partial tones, but as they have the successive partials for 
their successive primes, they have the Zz¢ch of thcse 
partials. But these fading harmonics are not regular 
compound tones of the kind described on p. 22, because 
the lower partials are absent one after another. Both 
sets of harmonics serve to indicate the existence and 
place of the partials. But they are no more those upper 
partials themselves, than the original compound tone of 
the string is its own prime. ... Properly speaking the 
harmonics of any compound tone are other compound 
tones of which the primes are partials of the original 
compound tone of which they are said to be harmonics.” 
Mr. Prout quotes only part of the first sentence of this 
passage ; the last sentence would have been more effective. 
But did Mr. Ellis mean that whilst the original prime is 
sounding, each accompanying partial tone has simul- 
taneously its distinct series of harmonics (the reader will 
find Mr. Prout’s explanation in the December number, 
1889, p. 271, column 1), or did he mean that each partial 
to.e that becomes a prime by the suppression of the 
original prime, or prime and lower partials, obtains such 
a series? 

The phenomenon of resonance, cannot be adduced 
in support of Mr. Prout’s theory, because it is brought 
about by an external action which in part is comparable 





to the touching of a string at one of its nodes witha 
finger. The light touching of the string in producing 
a harmonic on the violin or harp isthe same as shortening 
it by stopping, with one difference however. When a 
string is stopped only one portion of it vibrates, when a 
string is lightly touched at a noda! point the whole string 
vibrates, but in sections (in halves, for instance, when the 
middle is touched), the full-length string being broken up, 
as it were, into two, three, four or more short strings. 
These are no doubt distinct phenomena, but they are 
produced under different conditions. Some of Mr, 
Prout’s remarks furnish specialists with matter for dis- 
cussion and scientific investigation, that is, investigation 
away from the piano, with isolated strings, and delicate 
ingeniously devised apparatus (the unassisted ear is 
neither adequate to this kind of work nor trustworthy).* 
But we will take a short cut, and suppose for argument’s 
sake that Mr. Prout is right in every one of his contentions 
concerning upper partial tones as primes of particular 
series of harmonics. How is it then that he calls the 
harmonic series which according to him rises on the third 
partial “secondary” harmonics, and that rising on the 
ninth “tertiary”? If his contention is right, every one 
partial tone must engender such a series—taking, for in- 
stance, ¢ as fundamental tone, not only g’ and a”, but also 
c,c,é, 60, and soon. The tones cand ¢’ Mr. Prout will 
easily get rid of by saying that they are octave repetitions 
of c,.not soe’ and 6’p. Query: Is the choice of those 
particular series arbitrary? And if not, what is the 
principle by which it is determined, what the natural facts 
on which it is founded ? 

Mr. Prout wastes a whole page and more of Jetterpress 
and musical illustration in proving that the great masters 
are not at one in the notation of the chromatic scale 
and of chromatic chords. Who said they were? 
Who said that inferences could be drawn from 
their practice? Certainly not I. For in the first part 
of my review (November) there occur these words: 
‘The orthography of the chromatic scale is still a moot 
case, there being a considerable diversity in theory, and 
a fearful lawlessness in practice, where convenience and 
chance rather than reason and precept rule.’ When 
Isay that “Mr. Prout speaks again and again of 
the inaccurate chromatic notation of other composers, 
whereas he ought to have spoken of their disagree- 
ment with his theory,’ my obvious meaning is that 
in several or many of the instances he censures, 
his system rather than the composers are at fault. 
Nothing was further off my mind than the ignorant 
assertion that the practice of the great masters is on my 
side ; they are as little on my side as they are on Mr. 
Prout’s. In the second part of my review, after giving a 
progression of seven chords (December, p. 267), three of 
which Mr. Prout quotes in the second part of his reply, I 
remarked that I supposed he would admit the Ce to be a 
chromatic note. He answers that he does nothing of the 
kind. I am surprised at this, for in his book we find the 
following unmistakable words printed in large type and 
partly italicised; “A modulation to a nearly related key 





* I make the above statements in all humility; I am ready to learn from 
any one who will teach me. Why does not some competent acoustician 
investigate and explain those things musicians are interested in, and which 
have as yet been neglected by the scientists? What we want is a book on 
acoustics specially designed for musicians. In such a book the chapters on 
partial tones and harmonics, and on sympathetic resonance would be more 
bulky than in the books that have hitherto been written, and not only more 
bulky, but treated very differently. ‘The fact that a tone may be made to 
sound sympathetically by another which is not quite in tune with it would 
be discussed in one of the chapters ; and the question, whether by a sufficiently 
loud and prolonged sounding of a tone corresponding with a partial tone, the 
prime ot the latter can be excited into action, would likewise receive the 
attention it deserves. But there are a hundred questions cf much more 
practical importance, 
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is effected by introducing a chord containing a note 
belonging to the new key, but foreign to that which we 
are leaving, and by following that chord by other chords 
defining and fixing the new key. This last condition is 
essential, because vo single chord can ever define a key’ 
(p. 103). Well, the four chords which follow the three 
chords of my example quoted by Mr. Prout define and fix 
not a new key, but the old key, being in fact the common 
extended cadence in C major. Mr. Prout tries to crush 
me with an example from Mendelssohn. But there is 
really nothing crushing in it. We have here one of the 
cases of which I say in the review : “ For convenience’ 
sake the visible (enharmonic) change is as a rule not 
made, and the consequence is that many people are 
unaware of, or forget, the essential change.” A seventh, 
as Mr. Prout, like every other theorist, tells us “requires” 
resolution, and the two notes forming a diminished fifth, 
as Mr. Prout, like every other theorist tells us, “ have a 
tendency to approach one another.” Well, in the example 
from Mendelssohn there is a chord with two dissonances, 
a minor seventh and a diminished fifth, neither is fol- 
lowed by a resolution, both diverge from, instead of 
approach, one another. Change the ep to dt and the 
minor seventh becomes an augmented sixth and the 
diminished fifth an augmented fourth (both, and indeed 
all, augmented intervals having a tendency to diverge 
from one another), and the unintelligible becomes in- 
telligible and what was contrary to rule according to rule. 
This reasoning, or rather this statement of facts, cannot 
be upset even if it could be opposed by the uniform prac- 
tice of all the classics. The above quotation shows that 
I do not blame Mendelssohn. But I should not hesitate 
to do so if I thought there was occasion for it: a little 
man may sometimes be able to correct.a great man, 
especially in little things ; moreover, a famous composer 
is not necessarily an infallible theorist. The object of 
my remarks on the notation of the chromatic scale and 
chords was, on the one hand, to show that Mr. Prout’s 
theory -is too narrow, that it cannot embrace all the facts, 
and, on the other hand, to set forth a theory which 
seems to me to do so. 

With regard to the interval of the fourth, Mr. Prout 
misses again the drift of my argument. The mystery of 
‘the subject evidently does not attract him or he would 
not have made the attempt to put an extinguisher upon 
my argument by suggesting—not in as many words, but 
in fact—that I must be ignorant either of the nature of a 
suspension or of so common a harmonic progression as 
that of “a second inversion followed by a chord on the 
next degree.” The humour of the thing is that I could 
quote his example much more pertinently against him 
than he can against me. I may premise that the dis- 
cussion, although occasioned by Harmony: Its Theory 
and Practice, had no special bearing on it, being an 
en passant meditation on the subject generally. Mr. 
Prout’ definition : “A fourth with the bass (though not 
between two upper parts) produces the effect of a 
dissonance,” starts me, and I open the discussion with 
the question : “ Is the interval of a fourth when it occurs 
above the bass a dissonance?” This is my theme, and 
the argument of my discussion aims at showing that a 
perfect fourth is in reality never a dissonance. An 
interval consonant by itself, I contend, can in no circum- 
stances lose its identity and become a dissonance. The 
sentence, “instead of having ‘a dissonant effect,’ we 
might perhaps say that it has ‘ the effect of a suspension,’ 
which though oftenest dissonant may also be consonant,” 
is, if read separately, likely enough to be taken up in the 
sense of “a fourth above a bass might perhaps be said to 
have a/ways .‘ the effect of a suspension.” But it seems 


. 





to me that a careful reader of what follows cannot fail to 
see what was in my mind.. The last two illustrations (d 
and e) could neither be offered by me nor accepted by 
him as suspensions. The first illustration shows what 
might be called a suspended fourth and sixth and their 
resolution. But the next illustrations (6 and ¢) exemplify 
that the second inversion may be the resolution. And then 
turning away as it were from this view of the matter, I 
say: “In proof that there is notaing of dissonance ina 
perfect fourth, I submit for examination a few more 
examples.” Now, the second of these examples (¢) 
“contains a second inversion followed by a chord on the 
next degree of the scale,” like Mr. Prout’s example, only 
that in the latter the second inversion presents itself on 
an unaccented part of the bar, whereas in mine it is 
intentionally made to appear on the accented part of the 
bar, to prevent its having the character of a passing 
chord. In short, in the sentence misunderstood and 
alone noticed by Mr. Prout, I wished simply to point out 
that the effect of a suspension which a fourth above a 
bass sometimes produces, may have led theorists tu call 
it a dissonance. I doubt very much whether even Mr. 
Prout would go so far as to say that a fourth above a 
bass is in all circumstances a dissonance. 

Before those who are attracted by the mystery I 
will now lay some of the more important considerations 
why the fourth above a bass is as little a dissonance as 
any other fourth. The fourth is not only regarded as 
consonant by itself but also in harmony, with the one 
exception when it appears above the bass. If it werea 
real dissonance it would always imperatively call for a 
resolution ; and as is the case with other dissonances, its 
resolution would be of one of two kinds, the two notes 
forming the interval either approaching (like sevenths and 
diminished intervals) or diverging from one another (like 
seconds and augmented intervals). The eminent theorist 
Dehn held that the dissonance or consonance of a fourth 
depended upon whether it is the fourth of the key or of a 
chord, the former is dissonant and must be treated as such ; 
and that the second inversion of the tonic chord consisted 
“like its root chord only of consonances of the key [these 
were the major and minor third, the perfect fifth, and the 
major and minor sixths], which, generally speaking, have 
no such conditional progression as the dissonances of the 
key.” Dehn’s view is interesting—it is in the right 
direction but does not extend far enough. Mr. Prout’s 
examples and others should be examined for the pur- 
pose of seeing not only how fourths above a bass are 
approached, but also how they are left. In this con- 
nection it is rather interesting to note that modern 
writers on harmony say cither nothing or very little on 
the subject ; and that the little is about how to approach 
and not how to leave the dissonance, which is strange, as 
moderf practice and theo:y have become more and more 
lax in the matter of approaching dissonances, while still 
insisting pretty strictly on proper resolution, although 
that may be complicated by the introduction of a new 
dissonance. Before I take leave of the question as to 
the nature of the fourth, I must refer to Mr. Prout’s 
objection to the epithet “painful” applied by me to 
dissonances. Well, 1 have no objection to give up 
my epithet and accept a better one from him. I may, 
however, state that | did not mean to imply that dis- 
sonances are painful like headaches. Mr. Prout says: 
“I cannot admit that the effect of a seventh or ninth, 
if properly treated, is any more ‘painful’ than that of 
a fourth above the bass.” Every one must decide for 
himself whether there is any difference inthe effect of 
a so-called dissonant fourth and real dissonances. I 
respect Mr, Prout’s opinion and keep tomy own. It seems 
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to me, and [I think this is also the opinion of most people, 
that there are different degrees of sharpness in dis- 
sonances ; and if the fourth above a bass has to be 
regarded as a dissonance, it is one of the lowest degree 
and nearest to a consonance. j 

Mr. Prout speaks of my having a plan in connection 
with the naming of the harmonics and that this plan is 
highly inconvenient with regard to their ratios. Now he 
might just as well have said that I had a plan in con- 
nection with the meteorology of the moon.* The origin 
of this misconception I suppose to be this. Mr. Prout 
having numbered the harmonics in an unusual way, I put, 
to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the reader, 
the usual figures in brackets. As our author had not 
clearly defined his new use of the term harmonic, I 
remarked in a foot-note that the repeated occurrence of 
the term harmonic in the sense of partial instead of upper 
partial, was no doubt owing toslips of the pen. Mr. Prout 
replies that he intentionally used the word in the parti- 
cular sense. I am sorry I misunderstood him, but at 
the same time must point out that blame is due not 
to me but either to him or some tricksy printer’s devil. 
On p. 21 (§ 30) we read: “In the next chapter we shall 
see that a musical tone is mostly a compound tone, 
containing besides its principal tone other tones bearing 
fixed relations to the lowest note, and called harmonics, 
or ‘upper partials.’” On p. 25 (§ 36) after saying that 
“over tones” or “upper partials” are also, though less 
accurately called “harmonics,” he proceeds thus: “ But 
the word ‘harmonic’ is convenient and generally under- 
stood, we shall retain it in speaking of these partial 
tones.” “These partials” can here only mean “upper 
partials,” as in the preceding part of the paragraph 
none but upper partials are spoken of; at any rate, this 
is the impression one receives in reading the passage. 

By the way Mr. Prout’s love of brevity in the matter 
of quotation leads more than once to awkward conse- 
quences. To mention only one case, he makes me say 
that “his system is intelligent, consistent with itself, and 
sufficiently comprehensive.” Well, I did say that we 
may grant the author all those claims, but added a clause 
which considerably modifies what precedes it. 

Mr. Prout is mistaken when he says that I reject 
altogether the physical basis. The last sentence of my 
review and several remarks in the course of it show this. 
Mr. Prout points again and again to Helmholtz’s words 
as justifying his theory—namely the words: “ The 
system of Scales, Modes, and Harmonic Tissues 
does not rest solely upon unalterable laws, but 
is at least partly the natural result of csthetical 
principles.” But a general statement cannot justify 
a particular system. Helmholtz’s words do not run 
counter to it, but neither do they confirm it. Dr. 
Arthur von Oettingen, Dr. Hugo Riemann, Dr. Ottokar 
Hostinsky, and Otto Tiersch have built systems on 
foundations such as are to be found in Helmholtz’s great 
book, and yet they differ from each other, differ still more 
from Mr. Prout, and we know from Helmholtz himself 
that he cannot always agree with his disciples. Unless 
Mr. Prout regards all systems that do not deal in funda- 
mental chords, roots, and that sort of thing as alike, it is 
difficult to see how he makes out my system to be much 
the same as Richter’s. He might have found resem- 
blances with Fétis’ system, the acquaintance of which I 
made, however, after I had thought out mine. Mr. Prout 
calls the term “elision” used by me very vague. He is 
perfectly right. Every word we do not understand is 
vague. Did he ever come across a theoretical or indeed 





* It would have been more correct to speak of ‘‘all the world’s usage,” 
than of ‘‘ Mr. Niecks’s plan.” 





any other term that was anything else before it was 
strictly defined? I should think we musicians could tell 
a sad tale with regard to the vagueness even of our most 
ancient and most common technical and theoretical terms. 
And as a last question: Does he think his amusing 
extravaganza, the illustration of an elision, can count for 
serious argument ? 

“ Before I finish,” writes Mr. Prout, “I should like to 
say a few words as to the practical advantage to the 
musician of founding his theory, as I do, upon a basis 
which is partly physical.” But does he really found his 
theory on such a basis? Those not on his side are 
inclined to believe that it is founded on an illusion. 
Hence, though Mr. Prout should be able to generate, in 
strict accordance with his theory, out of the tonic not only 
the three keys mentioned by him, but all the keys the 
classics have used for their second subjects, we unbelievers 
shall continue to have our doubts about the usefulness 
of the process. I think I can give reasons (perhaps not 
satisfactory to Mr. Prout) which account for the use of 
certain keys for second subjects, and also for the pre- 
ference which is given to one over another of them. This 
interesting and difficult theme deserves to be fully dis- 
cussed, and I intend to do so on another occasion. Now, 
I will only say this. The key of the second subject is 
chosen with a view to contrast, but a contrast along with 
which there goes relationship. The stronger the contrast 
the better ; on the other hand, too strong a relationship 
has to be avoided. For instance, the presence of the 
tonic of the first key in the tonic chord of the second is 
not very desirable, especially as dominant. This explains 
the rare use of the sub-dominant key. _The most perfect 
key for the second subject is that of the dominant—the 
tonic of the first key being most decidedly negatived by 
the third and fifth of the tonic chord of the second sub- 
ject, and the dominant of the first key forming a link 
between the two keys. The reader may try to work out 
my idea with other keys that are coupled together. But 
whether I am right or wrong, one thing is certain; the 
world of imagination cannot be evolved from a generator. 

Although I have still a great many comments to 
make, I must come to a conclusion.; but I cannot do so 
without once more expressing my high appreciation of 
the practical, that is the main part of Mr. Prout’s ° 
Harmony: Its Theory and Practice, and the wish that 
the work may be followed by many more books from his 
pen equally full of excellent matter. As to my view of 
the theoretical part, its worthlessness has been established 
by the author's examination of me, and his declaration 
that I am afflicted with “‘ obliquity of vision,” and thus 
matters are settled to the satisfaction of Mr. Prout ; and, 
it is to be hoped, of everybody else (except, of course, the 
unfortunate critic, discomfited villain, who is pitied by no 
one). ‘All’s well that ends well.” FR. NIECKS. 


{I am sorry to be obliged to prolong the controversy 
with regard to my book, as I fear our readers will be 
growing heartily tired of it ; but I feel that a few lines are 
needed in answer to Mr. Niecks’s last article. I shall be 
as brief as I possibly can, and shall herewith close the 
discussion as far as I am concerned. 

First let me apologise to Mr. Niecks if I have hurt his 
feelings by suzgesting that he had accidentally skipped 
§69 of my book. I intended no accusation of careless 
reading ; but I thought my hypothesis at once the most 
charitable and the most courteous to him that I could 
find ; for if I assumed that he had read the section, I 
must either have made an imputation on his intelligence, 
by supposing that he did not understand it, or on his 
honesty, by inferring that, understanding it, he wilfully 
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disregarded it. I should have been unwilling to bring 
either of these accusations against him. 

I no more doubt Mr. Niecks’s honesty and desire for 
truth than he doubts mine ; but his present article shows, 
even more clearly than before, the difficulty, with such 
widely diverging views as ours, of arriving at even a 
common basis for argument. I regret that Mr. Niecks 
should have thought it necessary for his case to accuse 
me of “ recklessness of statement” and “ superficial read- 
ing ;” because I think that a cause which requires sup- 
porting by such charges must be in rather a bad way. I 
fail to see what reckless statements I have made, and Mr. 
Niecks does not’ specify a single one; while, as to his 
latter charge, I can assure him that I read through his 
articles carefully at least three times before I began my 
reply. I could easily answer every point of his present 
remarks ; but, lest I should weary my readers, I will only 
deal with a few of the most important. Those who have 
read my book and my-previous reply will easily see for 
themselves the answers to other points. 

Mr. Niecks complains that I ignore his chief argu- 
ments altogether. I am not aware that I have ignored 
one of them—certainly not that which he gives in his 
foot-note as an instance. I will not accuse him of super- 
ficial reading ; but he certainly must have failed to see 
the drift of the last part of my paragraph in the December 
article (p. 272, col. 2), in which I expressly say that “I 
begin with the practice of the great masters as the founda- 
tion of my system, and not with the harmonic series.’ 
Here, therefore, I agree with Mr. Niecks in “ beginning 
our investigation at the other end—namely, with man, 
and not with a scientific definition of the harmonic scale.” 
In my preface I expressly say “practice must precede 
theory ;” but I use the harmonic series to explain this 
practice; and on p. 270, col. 2, I show that all the 
harmonics I employ are practical equivalents of the notes 
used by the great masters. Mr. Niecks still appears to 
think that I have not shown where the esthetic principle 
comes in. Will my readers kindly look at the second 
paragraph of p. 272, col. 1, and decide for themselves 
whether I have shown it or not ? 

Mr. Niecks says that I am “shocked” at his saying 


that the building up by thirds ‘of a chord of the thirteenth. 


is “arbitrary.” It is not worth while to dispute about 
words: but I never said I was shocked ; I only said I 
could see nothing arbitrary init Mr. N iecks says that 
the word means “ that which is founded not on the nature 
of things, but on mere will or choice.” In this sense, his 
whole system of theory is just as arbitrary as mine ; but 
he must surely know that this:is not the sense in which 
the word is generally used. It mostly means the same 
thing as “capricious,” and this is what most readers 
would take it to imply, and what I objected to. If I have 
misunderstood Mr. Niecks, I can only express my regret. 
In dealing with my treatment of chromatic chords, Mr. 
Niecks says that “in several or many of the instances he 
censures, his system rather than the composers is at 
fault.” Here, again, he attributes to me sentiments that 
I donot hold. So far from “censuring” the notation of 
the composers, I have in several places spoken of it as 
“ convenient,” and, I may add, have on many occasions 
used the same notation in my own compositions. All I 
maintain is, that this “convenient” notation does not 
show the real nature of the chords. The fact of Mr. 
Niecks using the word “censuring ” only shows how 
entirely he misapprehends my point of view. But further 
he says that I “ waste a whole page and more” in proving 
that no inferences can be drawn from the chromatic 
notation of the great masters, because he never said they 
“could be so drawn. But unless his remark, that in many 





of the instances I censure, my system rather than the 
composers is at fault, implies this, it has no meaning at 
all, and is no argument against my theory. And if he is 
not prepared to maintain that the notation of the great 
composers is correct, why does he object to my speaking 
of it as incorrect ? 

Mr. Niecks appears to think that he has convicted me 
of inconsistency with regard to the modulation to D 
minor, which I give in my January article (p. 4, col. 2), by 
quoting against me my own words that “no single chord 
can ever define a key.” But the key of D minor is here 
defined not by one chord, but by two, In § 219 of my 
book, I point out that a dominant seventh followed by a 
tonic chord absolutely defines a key. The same thing is 
mostly true of a dominant ninth; we have here a 
transient modulation to D minor; and the fact that Mr. 
Niecks does not see that C sharp here is not, on my 
system, a wrongly written D flat only shows once more his 
inability to place himself sufficiently at my point of view 
to understand my theory. In his first article he admits 
that he cannot get his mind to assume the attitude which 
alone would enable it to see with my eyes ; and here is an 
illustration of the fact. 

In his explanation of the passage from Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch symphony, Mr. Niecks’s implying of an en- 
harmonic change is simply begging the whole question. 
Here, again, he quotes against me my own words, that 
“two notes forming the interval of a diminished fifth 
have a tendency to approach each other.” This is 
true enough, as a general rule; but I have nowhere said 
that they must a/ways approach each other; and Mr. 
Niecks knows as well as I do that this is far from being 
the case, as, for instance, in the following’ very common 
progression : 





One word in conclusion with regard to my example ot 
an elision. Mr. Niecks seems to think it was meant as a 
joke ; on the contrary, it is a perfectly serious argu- 
ment. It is simply the reductio ad absurdum of his 
untenable theory of “elisions,” and I have purposely 
given an extreme example, though by no means the 
most extreme that I might have chosen. From the time 
of Euclid downwards, the veductio ad absurdum has been 
recognised as a legitimate weapon of argument, whether 
in mathematics or logic. Mr. Niecks makes not the 
least attempt to show where my illustration breaks down, 
and it is no answer to my argument to attempt to laugh 
it off as an “ amusing extravaganza.” 

With these few remarks, I finally leave my readers to 
decide between Mr. Niecks and myself, once more con- 
gratulating myself on having had to meet so competent, 
fair, and courteous an opponent. EBENEZER PROUT. ] 


One word more. Mr. Prout’s musical illustration shows 
a not infrequent but exceptional progression, which is 
admissible because the prominent bass part takes in 
a lower octave the note which in the ordinary course 
would be taken by the higher part, and thus covers 
the flaw in the latter. There are other exceptions ; 
but the Mendelssohn example does not seem to me to 
come under the category of exceptions for which a 
clear reason can be given without touching the notation. 
Had I not thought that silence might be misinter- 
preted, I should not have made the above remarks. 
Further discussion, however, will be unprofitable, and 
could not be otherwise in a case where the parties en- 
gaged understand each other as little as a Kaffir and 
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an Eskimo would. Mr. Prout said somewhere in 
his reply that we may both be right; I think it 
is more likely that we may both be wrong, at least to 
a greater or less extent. Well, the readers who have 
had the courage and perseverance to travel through the 
wilderness of words prepared for them by the controver- 
sialists, must decide on which side the more fertile soil 
lies. FR. NIECKS. 








Foretgn Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


At the tenth Gewandhaus coricert the lion’s share of 
honours fell to the soloists, who, contrary to the usual 
custom here, sustained the bulk of the programme. In 
the best interests of art it is not desirable that solo work 
should receive such great prominence ; but the aim of the 
directors was probably to please the public, and they 
certainly succeeded in doing so. The celebrated vocalist, 
Madame Sembrich, who had been engaged at an enor- 
mously high figure, sang with superb voice and style 
Susanna’s air from the last act of Figaro, the great scene 
from Lucia, and two Lieder, “Der Nussbaum” by 
Schumann, and “ Das Veilchen” by Mozart. In response 
toa vociferous encore, that would not be denied, Madame 
Sembrich gave Reinecke’s “ Mailied.” The instrumental 
soloist at this concert wasa débutante here, Fraulein Meta 
Walther, up till quite recently a student at our Conser- 
vatoire, who played Saint-Saéns’ beautiful Concerto in G 
minor with great brilliancy and accuracy, evincing, more- 
over, the possession of those “best gifts” of a pianist— 
natural good taste and feeling. The orchestral pieces 
were Haydn’s Symphony in E flat, and the graceful, 
spirited ballet-music from Monsigny’s Reine de Golconde. 
Both works were rendered with the utmost delicacy and 
sparkle. 

The following concert, on New Year’s Day, was, for the 
most part, ofa sacred character. It included the per- 
formance by Herr Homeyer of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue for Organ in D minor ; “ Fest und Gedankspriiche,” 
for mixed choir, by Johannes Brahms ; a “ Notturno” for 
four orchestras, each consisting of strings and two horns, 
by Mozart; three unaccompanied choruses, by Rubinstein; 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in A. Herr Homeyer’s 
“registering” in the Bach fugue was not sufficiently 
varied, the result being a somewhat monotonous effect. 
The Thomaner choir, under Dr. Rust, were responsible 
for the choral numbers. They sang magnificently in the 
“Fest und Gedankspriiche” of Brahms ; but were unable 
to make much effect with the work, which is certainly 
one of the weakest creations of the Vienna master, albeit 
one of his latest. Such thankless strains, devoid of all 
melodic interest, though everywhere showing signs of pro- 
foundest learning, can never win their way into the 
affections of the public. Mozart’s “ Notturno” demands 
great skill on the part of a conductor, as the dynamic 
directions on the score are almost mz/. The piece is well 
worth hearing, though doubtless it was never intended to 
be regarded seriously, but rather in the spirit of a musical 
joke. The Rubinstein choruses sung by the Thomaner 
choir, unlike those of Brahms, weré very warmly received, 
although their execution left much to be desired, especially 
as regards enunciation. 

The twelfth Gewandhaus concert opened with the 
Euryanthe overture of Weber. Next followed an in- 
teresting scena, “‘ Hagar in the Wilderness,” by Rubin- 
stein, which was sung by Frau Moran-Olden. The 
commencement of the work is very charming, but the 





composer gives us nothing new in his musical imitation of 
a fountain, and in the song of thanksgiving at the end he 
hardly rises to the level of his theme. 

Frau Moran-Olden was in good voice, and sang so 
beautifully that she was many times recalled. She was 
just as successful in two love songs by Carl Reinecke, 
“ Lockvogel” and “ Italienisches Tanzlied” (with violin 
obbligato). The latter was persistently encored, but the 
artiste wisely declined to repeat it. 

Herr Busoni played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat at the same concert. We had heard good 
reports of this gentleman’s playing, and were therefore 
the more disappointed to find that Beethoven’s grandest 
concerto in his hands was shorn of.all its grandeur, and 
sounded more like a good-class drawing-room piece.- 
Herr Busoni undoubtedly has a remarkable éechnigue, but 
his tone is poor owing to an exaggerated shortness of 
touch, difficult to describe in words, but readily appreciable 
in performance. He was not mueh applauded at the end . 
of the concerto, and his other performance, in a rhapso- 
dical “ concertstiick” of his own composition, was a 
dismal failure. The work seems written rather agazins¢ 
than for the piano, the part for the solo-instrument being 
literally crushed out by the heavy orchestral accompani- 
ment. We are sorry for the composer, who is not without 
talent, but it is our “bounden duty ” to condemn the pro- 
duction of such works. 

It is true that composers are not much encouraged 
nowadays to write music that is spontaneous and naturai. 
There is such an inordinate craving for producing some- 
thing that has never existed before, and the consequence 
is, that we hear much that is forced, and not unfrequently 
much that is ugly. If ever a composer has the courage 
to do homage to beauty of sound and nobility of form, he 
is generally met with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders. But we digress. Schumann’s Symphony in 
B flat brought the twelfth concert to a conclusion. 

Of the recent concerts of chamber music, we must 
mention that recently given by Messrs. Hilf, Von Dameck, 
Unkenstein, and Schréder, at which a notable novelty was 
produced in the shape ofa string quartet by Robert Kahn, 
which, more particularly in its first movement, awakened 
our liveliest interest. The whole work shows decided 
talent, and well deserved the cordial reception accorded 
to it. 

A new opera has just been produced at our theatre, 
Der alte Dessauer, by Neitzel, a cleverly written and very 
amusing work, though hardly likely to keep the stage, 
owing to deficiencies of originality. Too often the 
composer makes use of stereotyped models, and he is not 
wholly free from actual reminiscences. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


THE recently prevailing epidemic has, as elsewhere, 
necessitated many changes of the 7éfertozre of our Imperial 
Opera, and otherwise unpleasantly interfered with our 
musical doings. 

A noteworthy event at that institution was the pro- 
duction with scenic effects of Liszt’s oratorio Die hetlige 
Elisabeth, notwithstanding the composer’s objection 
expressed on the occasion of its representation in his 
honour at Weimar in 1884 to the effect that the work was 
written for “devotional purposes only.” Anyhow, theinterest 
of the recent performance consisted decidedly far more in 
the truly magnificient mse-en-scéne, including a marvel- 
lously life-like reproduction of the Wartburg, and costumes 
designed exactly after Schwind’s frescoes in that historic 
castle, rather than in the music, which, having been 
repeatedly given during Liszt’s last visit in London, need * 
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not here be further commented upon. The vocal soli 
were in the competent hands of Mesdames von Ebrenstein 
and Kaulich, Herren Sommer,: Horwitz, and Grengg, and 
Hans Richter conducted. From the reception given to 
the piece, which was described as a succés d’ennut, it isa 
matter for regret that that wealth of labour and money 
was not expended on a work likely to prove a less 
ephemeral attraction. ; 

Massenet’s Manon, with Frl. Renard and Mr. Van Dyck 
in the cast, is said to be “spotted ” as the first forthcoming 
novelty at the same house, and a revival of Verdi’s 
Ernani—a doubtful choice—-with Frl. Schlager as Elvira, 
is likewise on the “ tapis.” 

The theatre “ an der Wien,” which has owed its most 
triumphant successes to Offenbach, Johann Strauss, Suppé, 
Millécker, &c., for many years past, has made another 
“hit” with the operetta Das Orakel, written by Joseph 
Hellmesberger, junior, to an amusing libretto, a parody 
of a mythological subject, by J. Schnitzer. The music, if 
not very original, shows refinement, taste, and constructive 
skill, notably in an octet with chorus, and the performance, 
with the inimitable humorist Girardi in the cast, did full 
justice to the work. An almost phenomenal sensation 
has, however, been created at the same house by the 
above-named C. Millécker’s new operetta Der arme 
Jonathan, owing to the combination of music above the 
common, a capital book, an excellent performance with 
Emma Seebold and the just-mentioned Girardi in the 
chief 7dé/es, and a luxurious mzse-en-scéne. A perfect con- 
gress of zmpresar7 attended the premiere of the piece, 
which was immediately secured for Berlin, and the com- 
poser has been pronounced the saviour of the (somewhat 
“shaky”) Vienna operetta. Crowds were turned away 
at the initial performances. Avis @ vos entrepreneurs !” 

In addition to a new opera, the above-named Johann 
Strauss is partly rewriting his operetta Die dlinde Kuh 
to a new libretto. 

The “Noches de Espaiia,” introduced here by a 
troupe of about forty performers, vocalists, dancers, 
guitarists, mandolinists, &c., at the Carl Theatre, 
failed. to exhibit any strikingly novel feature in the 
“moeurs, costumes, chants et danses des possessions 
espagnoles,”. as they professed to do, whilst the 
“classical concert” of the entertainment chiefly consisted 
in the vocal display of Sedora Elena Sanz, who, with some 
undoubted artistic skill, has unfortunately to rely on the 
beaux restes of former days for present success, and 
of Sefior Lawers, whose baritone, mellow, and pleasing in 
the higher notes, lacks volume for needed contrast in the 
lower register. 

The Philharmonics introduced the new: overture “Im 
Frihling” in A by Goldmark, the “king of discords” as 
he has been called, but who gave here an almost wholly 
cheerful work, including some realistic imitations of the 
song of various birds. Both this and J. L. Nicodé’s 
“ Symphonische Variationen,” likewise produced for the 
first time, and which are characterised by striking fancy 
and poetic charm, were, of course, played to perfection by 
that unsurpassed band, under Hans Richter’s direction. 
Another novelty was Hiandel’s Concerto for Oboe in G 
minor, skilfully adapted for violoncello by Bachrich, and 
excellently played by Reinhold Hummer. 

Haydn’s Creation, which had almost nauseated our 
public by annual (alternately with 7e Seasons) and rather 
slipshod performances, filled the “ Musikverein” to the 
last seat with an enthusiastic audience, because now 
more rarely given, and under the da/on of Hans Richter, 
who must be credited with the display of equal devotion 
to the score of any composer which he is appointed to 
conduct, The vocal soli were exquisitely sung by Frau 





Schuch-Proska, Gustav Walter, the still unsurpassed 
oratorio tenor, and Von Reichenberg, who did his best to 
keep his massive basso within needful bounds. 

The Vienna “ Minnergesangverein,” always first-rate 
in its performance, under Eduard Kremser and Edmund 
Reim’s direction, and always sure to bring out some 
novelty, introduced no less than six new pieces at its 
last concert. The programme included a “ Kriegslied” 
by Rubinstein, which is not likely to make warriors draw 
their swords in bellicose enthusiasm, as did once a chorus by 
Gluck in Paris ; some pretty simple choruses by Reinecke, 
and the Austrian composers, Robe:t Fuchs and Albert 
Hermann ; a clever “ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt,” 
by Goldmark, a subject*which demands orchestral treat- 
ment for its proper effect; a bright ancient chorus, 
“Waldeinsamkeit ” by Johannes Pache; &c. The most 
important novelty was a vocal cycle, “ Friihlingskranze,” 
for treble and tenor solo, with chorus and pianoforte, by- 
Richard Heuberger, which, somewhat incongruous in its 
component parts, and marked by that artificiality 
peculiar to much of this talented composer’s music, is not 
equal in interest to his older similar work “ Liederspiel,” 
1884. Frl. Leonore Bach and the above-named Gustav 
Walter were the solo vocalists. 

Among the tokens of admiration and friendship received 
by Joseph Hellmesberger on the occasion of his ‘“‘ Quartet 
Jubilee” was Brahms’ Violin Sonata, Op. 78, elegantly 
bound, with the inscription : “In grateful remembrance 
of many of the finest musical hours, never to be forgotten 
by your cordially devoted Brahms.” A wreath (one 
amongst scores of floral gifts) from Joseph Joachim, bore 
the words, “with a colleague’s esteem.” Director Jahn 
of the Imperial Opera sent his full-length portrait with 
some flattering lines. A silver wreath contained the 
names, engraved on the leaves, of twenty of his former 
pupils, now members of the orchestra of the Imperial 
Opera. A lady presented a complete collection of the 
original programmes of the 300 Quartet Concerts given 
since 1849. Another lady sent a laurel wreath with the 
inscription : “ Whether he wields the bow or the ddéon, 
the wood, by the touch of his hand, turns to soul (‘ Gezst’), 
—Frau Sp.” Hans Richter headed the deputation of the 
Philharmonic Society to express thanks for the large 
amount of good bestowed upon art by the great artist, 
who being recalled about a dozen times, was, although 
habitually almost as clever with his tongue as with h‘s bow, 
too deeply moved to make the looked-for speech, or, 
indeed, to utter a single word. 

The “Winkler Quartet,” which devotes its labours 
chiefly to Haydn, Mozart, and the early Beethoven (a task 
by no means so easy as it may appear to some), has 
made very marked progress, and attracts increasing and 
sympathetic audiences. 

The above-named famous Dresden prima donna, Frau 
Schuch-Proska, gave a delightful concert of her own, in 
which she “ shone ” as usual by her unsurpassed dravura 
in the Netherlandish eighteenth-century composer, 
Guillaume de Fesch’s “‘Canzonetta con Variazioni,” and 
by poetic expression in such airs and Lieder by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, &c. which are 
more remarkable for grace than pathos, for which her 
sweet and flute-like voice lacks the volume of a Hermine 
Spiess. A sonata by the Hungarian Emahuel Moor, 
known also in London, played at the same concert by 
the composer, pianoforte, with Herr Rosé, violin, produced 
little impression. 

A concert, given by our own favourite vocalist, Frau 
Nicklass-Kempner, gained additional interest by the 
introduction of a set of tasteful and effective variations 
upon a (so-called) original theme by the English composer 
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Louis Rée, who in this piece, excellently played by his wife, 
a favourite native pianist, zée Susanne Pilz, as well as by 
his very pretty and easy ‘‘ Weihnachtsbilder” has proved 
himself, as has been observed, if not a Shakespeare, at 
least a polished gentleman in the domain of music. 

The first movement of a concerto, brought out along 
with some other new works by the young violinist, Hugo 
von Steiner, at his own. concert, attracted likewise con- 
siderable notice. If the other movements be on a par 
with this allegro, violinists may have cause to rejoice. 

Other prominent concerts were those given by Frau 
Essipoff, whose method of hitting off the various styles of 
different composers is as artistic as ever, but who will soon 
have to meet a rival in another Russian pianist, Olga 
Segel, judging from the extraordinary mechanism, musical 
perception, and esprit displayed at her own concert, in 
which the vocalist, Frau Mathilde Jacobi, likewise greatly 


* distinguished herself. Mention should also be made of 


Madame Caroline de Serres, whose fine performance 
(inter alia) of Hummel’s Septet at Presburg added a 
handsome sum towards the erection of the Hummel 
monument, beautifully sculptured by Tilgner. It is gratify- 
ing to find that that eminent pianist has not bidden good- 
bye to the concert platform, although she has ceased to 
belong to the profession. 

The reception of A. Dvérak’s partly rewritten. opera 
Demetrius at the Czechian Theatre at Prague was en- 
thusiastic, but whether it will prove a lasting success, 
seems, according to impartial sources, somewhat doubtful. 
Two successful premzéres—Rasalka (Die Wassernixe), 
a Russian opera by Dargomyzsky, and Page Fritz, by 
Strasser and Weinzierl—were given, respectively, at the 
first-named and German Opera Houses of the same city. 
A melodrama, Jm Néxenreich, by L. Griinberger, pro- 
duced at a concert likewise given in the Bohemian capital, 
is described as a work of great charm and of altogether 
exceptional merit. Further important novelties were an 
overture to “ Ingo,” and a scene from the opera Herzog 
Reginald by O. Brucks ; Der Rattenfinger von Hamelin, 
by Geisler, and Heimath der Liebe for tenor solo, female 
Mesa and orchestra, by Ad. Wallnéfer, were also per- 
formed. The faultless unison playing of the difficult 
“Perpetuum mobile,” from Riess’s “ Violin Suite,” by 18 
pupils of the Conservatorium under the direction of Herr 
Bennewitz, also deserves special mention, no less than 
the Vocal Recital given by the above-mentioned Ad. 


- Wallnéfer, composer and favourite tenor of the German 


Opera, which consisted, under the title “ Die neudeutsche 
Lyrik,” of no less than 30 songs besides several encores, 
chosen from the treasures of the modern German Lied 
and rendered by the artist with a variety of expression 
which precluded all sense of monotony, leaving moreover 
his voice as fresh at the end as it was at the beginning of 
this remarkable four de force. Another distinct feature 
of Prague musical life is the “ Kammermusikverein,” 
which, under the zealous and intelligent direction of Josef 
von Portheim, brings out an unceasing series of new 
works and draws crammed audiences, including the é/¢e 
of society amongst its members. 

An important work, Wernher, for vocal soli, male chorus, 
and orchestra, by Ferdinand Debois, was brought out at 
Briinn with considerable effect. 

The tenor, Herr Warmuth, pupil of our Conservatoire, 
won golden opinions before the critical audiences of 
the Venice stage, and Frl. Elsa von Haag, pupil of our 
Professor von Rokitansky, has produced a sensation at 
Graz by an excellent delivery of the part of the “ Queen of 
Night” in Mozart’s Magic Flute in the original key. She 
will probably be heard soon at our Imperial Opera. Two 
concerts in sold-out houses at enhanced prices (a rare 





occurrence at the Styrian capital) were also given with 
the assistance of our excellent pianist Ella Pancera, pupil 
of Prof. Epstein, by Alice Barbi, a truly remarkable singer 
of the legitimate school, who excels as much in the poetic 
interpretation of the German Lied as she does in the 
Italian style, both ancient and modern, of vocal art... The 
already mentioned Frau Schuch-Proska likewise excited 
enthusiasm with her vocal performances, making a special 
effect with a very pretty song: “ Der Tamburinspieler,” 
Op. 35, by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, Director of the Styrian 
“‘Musikverein.” In the same Styrian capital a highly 
interesting volume, a score of Doz Juan, was discovered, 
from which Mozart conducted its first performance at 
Prague, with the text and marks of expression written in 
by the composer’s own hand. 

Karl Goldmark received a perfect ovation at Budapest, 
where a “Goldmark evening” of chamber music was 
given in his honour: Krancsevics, violin ; our Professor 
Door, piano; and Maria Wilt, vocalist, who, in addition 
to consummate art, has even at her age a stock of vocal 
powers equal to half-a-dozen light sopranos at her com- 
mand. The composer also conducted his “ Prometheus ” 
overture at the “ Philharmonics ” of the Hungarian capital 
with brilliant success. An Andante, Op. 25, for string 
band, ‘by j. von Beliczay pleased greatly, and the 
violinist, Desider Nemes, met with a favourable reception 
at other concerts. The German Theatre of the same 
city which has been destroyed by fire with all its contents, 
is to be rebuilt, there being a surplus of over £9,000 from 
the insurance money. Three months’ salary (over £1,500) 
has been handed over to the unfortunate Zersonnel. The 
Philharmonic Society has celebrated its 50 years’ jubilee 
on the occasion of its 1ooth concert. 

Baron Alberto Franchetti’s opera Asvae/, which has 
made so much noise in Italy, met with only a moderate 
success at Trieste. It is said to be very poor in ideas 
and yet extremely difficult, especially for chorus and 
orchestra, chiefly conspicuous for brass and percussion, the 
libretto being in spite, or perhaps because of, the impor- 
tation of the inhabitants of both the higher and lower 
regions described as dull to a degree. On the other 
hand, Suppé’s operetta La cerca:di felicita was repeated 
ten times within a fortnight. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Yeomen of the Guard had a 
brilliant reception at Kroll’s Theatre at Berlin, to which 
our Joseffy as “ guest ” contributed not a little. 

The first prize offered by the Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein, 
honorary president Johannes Brahms, was allotted to 
an eight-part chorus, “The 56th Psalm,” by Professor 
Hans Kossler, of Budapest, formerly pupil of Franz 
Willner ; the second to a small chorus, “Gute Nacht,” 
by Gustav Jenner, from Schleswig, who was taught here. 
Another prize of,a thousand francs has been offered by 
the Budapest Conservatoire, in honour of its 50th anni- 
versary, for the best Jubilee overture, which must be 
written in the Hungarian national style, and by. a com- 
poser of Hungarian extraction; to be handed in before 
the 15th May next. 

Speaking of jubilees, Theodore Leschetizky, the well- 
known professor of the pianoforte here and husband of 
Frau Essipoff, has celebrated the 5oth anniversary of his 
first public appearance. 

Marianne Brandt, one of the finest alto singers that 
ever trod the German stage, and who again produced a 
deep impression by her grand delivery of pieces by 
Schubert, Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, Bendel, ‘Becker, 
Fischof, Vogritsch, &c., at her own concert, has settled 
here as vocal teacher. -So have the excellent concert 
singer, .Frau. Irene Schlemmer- Ambros and Fr). 
Tschampa, leader of the famous Ladies’ Quartet. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 
Schlaf, Du liebes Kind. 
(J. B. v. Albertini.) 
Emil Kreuz, Op. 3,N°3. 
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Indeed, Vienna bids fair to put even Milan as a centre 
of vocal tuition into the shade. 

Such was the enthusiasm created by our Pauline Lucca 
at Moscow, that every piece of hers was encored, with 
which the great songstress, although indisposed, grace- 
fully complied. Critics might complain ; but then there 
is only one Pauline Lucca, and without a likely syc- 
cessor. An attack of the ubiquitous influenza brought 
her triumphs 7o ¢em. to a stop at Kiew. 

Louis von Bignio, honorary member of our Imperial 
Opera, and first baritone at Budapest, one of the few 
representatives of the de/ canto, has completed a.successful 
concert tour in Hungary. 

The Imperial Court Pianist, Alfred Griinfeld, produced 
quite a furore at Milan, where he appears) to have even 
outshone Vladimir de Pachmann. 

The one-armed Hungarian, Count Geza Zichy, ap- 
peared at a great orchestral concert (on behalf of a 
charity, as usual) at Berlin with great success in the 
quadruple capacity of composer, poet (of the texts of the 
songs), pianoforte virtuoso, and conductor. 

The first opera, Der Richter von Granada, from the pen 
of Richard von Perger, who is. already greatly esteemed as 
awriter of chamber music, is said to have met with a bril- 
liant reception at Cologne. - It is compared to the style of 
Hermann Gdtz, a high compliment indeed. A new string 
quartet by the former seems likewise to have met with 
signal success in-the same musical city on the Rhine, and 
a Symphony in B flat by Julius Zellner, both Viennese 
composers, created a very favourable impression at 
Munich. 

Nikolaus Osterlein’s “ Richard Wagner Museum ” here 
has of late acquired some valuable additions to its collec- 
tion, consisting of no less than 25,000 objects, viz.: a 
preface tothe Zannhduser overture in rare Latin print, 
dated Zurich, 1852 ; a playbill of the first performance of 
Lohengrin at Weimar, on 28th August, 1850; a single 
photograph taken of the great composer ; a view of Bay- 
reuth in 1700; an album of autographs from a small 
Bavarian village, containing, between 1864-1882, several 
inscriptions of King Ludwig II., the present King Otto, 
&c. The receipts for admission in 1889 have nearly 
doubled against the preceding year. 

A newwork, “ Musikalisches und Literarisches” (Part V. 
of Modern Opera) by Dr. Eduard Hanslick, as full of 
attractive matter, from the first page to the last, as any- 
thing that came from the pen of its distinguished author, 
has just been published. 

Katharina Podhorsky, the Donna Anna at the first 
performance of Mozart’s Don Juan on the oth April, 1825, 
at Prague, and a famous frima donna in her time, died 
at the age of 82 in that city. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE third of Emil Kreuz’s Eight Songs, Op. 3, which 
forms the contents of this month’s Music Pages needs no 
introduction, It is of so charming a nature and has so 
insinuating a manner that we may safely let it speak for 
itself. There are plenty of Slumber Songs and to spare ; 
but we are glad to add this to the heap, and, may be, 
place it at a certain corner where we have gathered our 
favourites. In our Music Pages it is given in E flat major, 
but it is also published in F, D, and c, 





Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
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Album, pour Pianoforte, Vol. II. Par LuDwiG 
SCHYTTE. (Edition No. 8,440d ; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE second volume of Schytte’s A/éum is certainly not 

inferior in quality to the first. Our impression is that its 

contents are even more-delightful than those of its pre- 
decessor ; but, then, new impressions are always stronger 
than old ones, and thus may deceive us. We have 
not made a careful re-examination of, and a comparison 
with, the first volume, and must, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the one positive statement, that the contents of 
the second volume are very good. They are Berceuse, 

Inquiétude, Sur la brune, Le revoir, Menuet, Rhapsodie, 

Impromptu, Dans les foréts, Le jeu des enfants, A la 

montagne, En aval, Gavotte, Solitude, and Scherzo-étude. 

Of the nature and musical quality of Mr. Schytte’s com- 

positions we have spoken in last month’s MONTHLY 

MUSICAL RECORD. But we cannot help adding on this 

occasion that there are to be found in them true poetic 

feeling and imagination, a limpid, graceful melodiousness, 
and a tasteful, interesting harmonisation. What we say 
of the melodiousness may be verified in every one of the 
pieces, but we draw the reader’s attention especially to 
the Berceuse, Sur la brune, Le revoir, Dans les foréts, and 
En aval. In connection with our remark about the 


harmonisation, we will, besides giving a general reference, 
point out the /ento of /nguzétude and Le jeu a’ enfants. 


Images. Six morceaux caractéristiques pour piano. Op. 
27, cahier I. Par S. NOSKOWSKI. (Edition No. 
8,273@; net, ts.) London; Augener & Co. 

THE first book of Noskowski’s Op. 27 contains three 
pieces—A /’improviste, Picador,and Monologue. This is 
their order in the book ; their order in our appreciation is 
A Vimproviste, Monologue, and Picador. The fantastic 
character of the first (Com moto, the melody alternately in 
the bass and treble) is charming. The Monologue (Lento 
e mesto, con molto espressione), with its flowing melody, 
touches the heart. The Picador, too, (Moderato molto 
marcato e sempre pesante. Gajo e risoluto) is very pretty 
and spirited, but it lacks the refinement, the perfume, and 
the je ne sais guot that distinguish the other two pieces 
and those we reviewed last month. Pianists in want of 
good and not too difficult music should remember the 
name of Noskowski. —_ 

DEspiegle, pour piano. Op. 22, No. 1. 
PoTjES. London: Augener & Co. 

THE sonority of the first and later on recurring part of the 
piece (Coz amore), with its arfeggio chords for the left 
hand and staccato melody and continuous accompanying 
shake-like figure for the right hand, will pleasantly tickle 
the ear. The middle part consists of a mazourka, whose 
energetic rhythm forms an effective contrast to the rest. 


Par EDUARD 


Le Postillon (Postillons-Lied). Mélodie. Op. 292. 
F. KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 
AFTER a short Prélude .in tempo ad libitum, a short 
fantasia for the left hand on a horn signal, begins the 
principal part of the piece entitled Azr. In the first 
section the melody is in the left hand part, in the second 
section another melody is in the right hand part, and 
then comes as a third section the first section again, only 
with a different conclusion. That the piece is pretty goes 
without saying, the name of Fritz Kirchner is a sufficient 

guarantee for that. 


Par 
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Progressive Sonatinas for pianoforte solo and pianoforte 
duet. Arranged, partly composed, and fingered by 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. London: Augener & Co. 

WE have to record to-day three more additions to the 

second series of Progressive Sonatinas for pianoforte solo 

—Nos. 22, 23, and 24, by J. L. Dussek, J. B. Wanhal, 

and C. Gurlitt; and two more additions to the second 

series of Progressive Sonatinas for pianoforte duet—Nos. 

13 and 14, by F. Kuhlau and C. Gurlitt, which are all in 

every respect worthy of their predecessors. The large- 

sized notes and clear printing are excellent features in an 
instructive publication for the young. 


Walzer fiir das Pianoforte von E. GERENAU. London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE have here a capital set of waltzes (not for dancing) in 
varying ¢empo—No 1, Moderato poco sostenuto; No. 2, 
Allegretto poco scherzando; No. 3, L’istesso tempo; No. 
4, Vivace; and No. 5, Zempo giusto, They are not 
strikingly original, but neither are they the much-to-be- 
dreaded and carefully-to-be-avoided contrary. Both as 
regards style and matter they are a good many degrees 
above the average kind of waltzes with which the musical 
world is supplied. 


Allegramenie. Op. 79, No..2. Morceau pour piano a 
quatre mains. Par E, DEL VALLE DE Paz. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

In his Op. 79, No. 2, Signor del Valle de Paz has pre- 
sented us with an exquisite piece. We do not hesitate to 
call it, if not the finest, at least one of the finest he has 
written. Everything in style and feeling is indescribably 
delicate. We play it with delight, linger over it, and 
when we tear ourselves away are haunted by it. The 
texture of the piece is beautiful indeed, the workmanship 
admirable. But in speaking of texture and workmanship 
we do not reach the core of the secret. The secret of the 
charm lies no doubt partly in these things, but only 
partly ; and when we come to feeling, what can we do 
with our clumsy verbal language ? 


Carnaval Romain. Episodes et Danses pour piano a 
quatre mains. Par PERCY GODFREY. (Edition 
No. 6,917; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE remember very well Mr. Godfrey’s Bal masgué, and 

the pleasure it gave us. Its successor, the Carnaval 

Romain, does not only come up to the earlier work, but, 

we think, passes beyond it a step or two nearer perfection. 

Form and contents--the former as well as the latter 

each excellent in itself—seem to be made for each other. 

The unconventionality, piquancy, and spirit of the music 

are as obvious as they are delightful. We leave it to players 

and hearers to interpret the programme of these episodes 
and dances of the Roman Carnival, which are sure to 
warm their imagination. 


Sechs Lieder Sonatinen: Sonatinas for the pianoforte, 
composed and arranged after his favourite children’s 
songs. By CARL REINECKE. London: Augener & 


O. 
THE first three of the six sonatinas now before us show 
Reinecke again as the unrivalled master in this genre of 
composition. The musical and other qualities that 
characterise them ensure both the enjoyment and the im- 
provement of the young people for whom they are 
destined. No 1 of these simple, pretty, delicate miniature 
sonatinas consists of four tiny movements—A//egretto, 
Andante, Scherzino, and Rondo; No 2 likewise of four— 
Allegro moderato, Andantino, Scherzino, and Finale ; 
and No. 3 of three—A/legretto, Andante, and Rondino. 





Sonata for violin and piano in C minor. By G. TARTINI. 
Edited by GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,408 ; net, 
1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE eighth book of the Classical Violin Music of cele- 

brated masters of the 17th and 18th centuries brings us 

Tartini’s Sonata in C minor, one of the twelve sonatas of 

Op, 1, for violin and violoncello or harpsichord. This 

fine work opens with an andante cantabdile, full of noble, 

beautifully felt and moulded melody. It is un- 
doubtedly the best and most exquisite of the three move- 
ments; indeed, beside it the other two appear very slight. 

The following movement, an adlegro assai, trips along 

playfully with lightness and gracefulness ; the last, though 

a quick movement, returns to the can/adzle style, but has 

a character different from the first, being joyous and 

sprightly, notwithstanding the minor key. It is impas- 

sible to admire too much the ability with which Herr 

Jensen evolves from the figured bass the pianoforte 

accompaniment. The cleverness which he displays is very 

great; but what we find even more admirable is the good 
taste that guides his cleverness. 

Gavotte humoristique pour violoncello et piano. Par 
W. H. SQuIRE. London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. SQUIRE'S pretty, tuneful gavotte is a very 

sprightly piece; but, though full of good humour, it 

cannot be said to be humorous. This, however, is of no 
consequence ; indeed, we mention it only to satisfy our 
critical conscientiousness (or love of fault-finding). But 
whether we allow the Gavotte humour or not, we must 
acknowledge its prettiness, tunefulness, and sprightliness. 


Drei Sticke fiir Violine mit Begleitung des Klaviers. 
Componirt von ROBIN H. LEGGE. Frankfurt: Steyl 
und Thomas. 

THREE correctly-written pieces—a Romanze, a Minuet, 

and Sarabande—which are not remarkable for invention. 

But as the composer is only at Op. 4, we do not despair 

of him, nor need he. We like best the trio of the Menuet 

and the Sarabande. 


Twenty-four Scotch Songs, arranged for the violin with 
pianoforte accompaniment, and also for flute and 
pianoforte accompaniment. By F. LAUBACH. 
(Edition No. 7,513; net, 2s.) London: Augener & 
Co, « 


0. 
WE spoke very highly of this collection of Scotch songs 
when it came before us in its first guise--namely, for 
violoncello and pianoforte—and we have wondered ever 
since why violinists and other instrumentalists were left 
out in the cold. Now, however, their grievance has been 
removed, and they will be able to warm their hearts and 
imaginations at Gloomy winters noo awa’, Auld Robin 
Gray, O Nannie wilt thou gang wi’ me? Wanderin 
Willie, My Boy Tammy, She’s fair and fause, Farewell 
to Lochaber, Come o'er the stream, Charlie, and other 
beauties of the Scotch lyric muse. 


Album pour violoncelle et piano. Vol.1V. Par ALFRED 
MOFFAT. (Edition No. 7,661d; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE arrangements of the pieces comprised in this 

volume are well done. That the selection leaves nothing 

to be desired, indeed is beyond all praise, may be seen 
on giving a glance at the contents, where we find an 

Aria by Handel, a Lento by Jean Leclair, a Nocturne 

(Op. 9, No. 2) by Chopin, a Gondellied (G minor) by 

Mendelssohn, an Aria by Gluck, an Ave. Maria by 

Cherubini, a Largo by Corelli, a Wiegenlied by Schubert, 

a Lied (Der Tabacksraucher) by J. S. Bach, an Adagio 
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(from the Sonate pathétique) by Beethoven, a Sarabande 
(L’Unigue) by Francois Couperin, and a Lied (Die 
Lotusblume) by Schumann. 

Ever .Meeting. Song. The words by THOMAS 
CONNOLLY. The music by MAURICE LEE. London: 
Augener & Co. 

A SWEET song, full of tender sentiment which will give 

expression to the feelings of many singers, and conquer 

the hearts of many hearers. There are two editions of 

the song, one in the key of F, the other in the key of D. 


Just the Old, Old Story. Vocal Gavotte. 
Hust NEWCOMBE, Music by 
_ London: Augener & Co. 
BOTH words and music are pretty, and swains and 
maidens will be delighted to sing the ditty— 
‘*Shyly steps a bonnie maiden 
In and out the olden dance, 
Comes a_swain with eyes love-laden, 
Casts at her a sidelong glance,” &c. 


Words by G. 
Louis DIEHL. 


Yvonne's Cradle Song (La Berceuse d’Yvonne). 
with pianoforte accompaniment. By 
WECKERLIN. London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. WECKERLIN’S Berceuse @ Yvonne has the charm of 

a genuine folk-song. We could not pay the composer a 

better compliment. 


Song, 


The Evening Star (Anden Abendstern). Song for a voice, 
with the accompaniment of the violin and pianoforte. 
By E. KREvuz. London: Augener & Co. 
EmIL KREUz’sS Op. 8, No. 1. is a well-written and 
expressive song. It is what the Germans call sé¢im- 
mungsvoll, WWhat the mood is of which it is full may be 
gathered from the words. We give Mr. Edward 
Oxenford’s translation of the first lines :— 
‘*O well-beloved and gentle star, 
That softly glows in realms afar, 
Thou seemest from thy home above 
To gaze upon the earth we love! 
O star so kindly, answer me : 
Dost thou not, too, that far land see, 
Where happily my loved one roves,” &c. 
The imitative violin part is effective, and helps to com- 
plete the Simmungsbild (mood-picture). 


Merrily bounds the bark. Barcarolle. Two-part song 
for female voices with pianoforte accompaniment by 
H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4,086 ; net, 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

A composition of some length, the voices happy and 

flowing, the accompaniment rocking with here and 

there breeze-like figures and unexpected modulations, 

the whole euphonious. The words are adapted from Sir 

Walter Scott. 


Oh spring, oh joyous spring. Duet with chorus (ad 


libitum) of female voices in 2 or 4 parts. By 

ALFRED MorFaT. (Edition No. 4,110a@; net, 4d.) 

London : Augener & Co. 
THE choral portions of this composition, hearty outbursts 
of joyousness, are interspersed with duets of a somewhat 
quieter and more meditative character. The chorus 
sings, “ Oh spring, oh joyous spring,” &c., and the solo 
voices, “ The air is full of music,” &c., and “ The wind is 
softly sighing,” &c. The whole is pleasing and may be 
recommended to female duettists in the singular and 
plural. 





Twenty-four Rounds, for female voices, with pianoforte 
accompaniment ad /ibitum, by H. HEALE. (Edition 
No. 4,268 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
A book of Rounds specially designed for ladies is, we be- 
lieve, a novelty. That any one, native or foreigner, should 
attempt such a publication in the last decade of the 19th 
century seems at first sight rash; but, on reflection, 
taking into account the popularity of ladies’ part-singing, 
the undertaking assumes quite the appearance of judi- 
ciousness. “What is a Round,” some will ask. “A 
species of canon in the unison, so-called because the 
performers begin the melody at regular rhythmical 
periods, and return from its conclusion to its commencc- 
ment, so that it continually passes round and round from one 
to another of them.” The composer writes in the preface 
as follows :—“ In executing Rounds the voices do not 
at once attack each their respective part as in an 
ordinary Part-Song, each voice sings through the Ist 
part (the upper line of the score) alone ; at the moment 
when the Ist voice attacks the 2nd part (the 2nd line of 
the score), the 2nd voice commences the Ist part; when 
the Ist voice commences the 3rd part (3rd line of the 
score), the 2nd voice attacks the 2nd part, and the 3rd 
voice the Ist part.” The words are selected from the 
very best poets—from Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Milton, Sir Walter Scott, Byron, and Long- 
fellow. Intending cultivators of round-singing cannot 
fail to find among the twenty-four here offered something 
to please them. In conclusion, we wish the new venture 
all success. 


My distant love, and Peaceful night. Two-part songs for 
male voices. By FRANZ SCHUBERT. (Edition Nos. 
4,877 & 4,877; net, 3d. each.) London: Augener 
& Co, 


SCHUBERT is here, as everywhere in what flowed from 
his pen, Schubert—that is, inexhaustible in thoughts of 
bewitching loveliness. Other composers we admire and 
regard with interest, wonder, or awe ; for him we have 
kindly affectionateness and tender attachment. 


The Golden Rose. Cantata for female voices (soli and 
chorus) with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
words by EDWARD OXENFORD, the music by G. F. 
HATTON. (Edition No. 9,065; net, 2s. 6d.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

THE attractive subject and the charming musical treat- 

ment of it augur well for the success of this cantata. 

Thus much we can say from the point of view of the 

inferior half of humanity, the fair sex, if we may 

presume to guess at their opinion, will look upon the 
work with especial favour. The prefaced argument is as 
follows :—‘“ This cantata is based upon a custom preva- 
lent in Southern Europe, similar in many respects to the 
ceremony of crowning the Rose Queen which occasion- 
ally obtains in England to the present day. The dif- 
ference is, that a small golden brooch, in the shape of a 
rose, is presented to the maiden who shall be the finder 
of the first wild rose on a certain day in the year, pro- 
vided that she has, by her previous good conduct, proved 
herself worthy of the honour. The possession of this 
emblem confers upon her the proud title of Village Queen 
during the ensuing twelve months. General rejoicings 
take place on the day in question, and the peasant girls 
band themselves together and sally forth in search of the 
precious flower.” Mr. Hatton’s music, which consists of 

a short introduction, choruses, recitations, an air, a 

ballad, a duet, a trio, a finale, and an instrumental inter- 

mezzo (March of the Village Queen), is written in an 
interesting manner, not only for the solo voices, but also 
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for the chorus and the piano ; and, by its daintiness and 
quaintness, together with its sweetness, interprets feli- 
citously the pastoral character of the subject. 


The Pageant. Cantata for female voices. The chorus 
for two parts only, with two violins and triangle 
accompaniment, ad /ibitum. Written and composed 
by FRANK J. SAWYER. London: Forsyth Brothers. 

THIs is a fresh composition. It consists of a chorus, 

march and chorus, recitative (contralto—the Earl), song 

(soprano—the Minstrel) with chorus, recitative (con- 

tralto), villagers’ chorus, recitative (contralto), final 

chorus and march. The Processional March and Chorus, 

No. 2, the Stately Dance with Chorus, No. 6, and the 

Villagers’ Chorus, No. 8, are the numbers that will please 

most ; indeed, the choral and instrumental parts seem to 

us more successful than the solo vocal ones. 


Choral Service Manual. By W.T. BEST. (Edition No. 
9,113 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE title page describes what is to be found in the 28 
octavo pages of the book as follows :—“ Containing the 
Order for Chanting the Versicles and Responses at Daily 
Prayer, Litany, Holy Communion, and other Offices of 
the Church, duly pointed throughout ; to which is added 
a new Litany and other Responsoria.” Mr. Best has 
done his work with taste and judgment. 








Conrerts, 
By J.B. K, 
+ e 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE charm of variety, at least so far as the artists are concerned 
(a course which should receive further development also with 
regard to the music), has been taken into account by presenting 
the pianists Frl. Geisler-Schubert, grand-niece of the immortal 
‘‘Franz” and Bernhard Stavenhagen, a favourite pupil of Liszt. 
Both performers being sufficiently known to our readers, 
further remarks respecting them are uncalled for, especially as 
their artistic displays were (indeed, like those of the other 
instrumentalists) confined to well-worn pieces. 

The other pianists who appeared were Mlle. Janotha, 
Miss Fanny Davies, and Sir Charles Hallé; and the “strings” 
were, as usual, entrusted to Lady Hallé (Frau Néruda), Herren 
Ries, Straus, and Signor Piatti; whilst the “ wind” was added 
by Messrs. Henry Lazarus (clarinet, who, by the way, although 
in his seventy-fifth year, is still unsurpassed for beauty of tone 
and phrasing), Paersch (horn), Wotton (bassoon), and Reynolds 
(double bass), in the rendering of Beethoven’s Septet, 
which, with much matter for enduring admiration, yet not un- 
intelligibly moved its composer to pronounced dislike from the 
Olympian height of his ‘second ” and ‘‘ third manner,” whilst 
Schubert’s Octet, also given, possesses, in addition to delight- 
ful melodiousness, the advantage of its more modern character 
and comparative unfamiliarity. Seeing the popular favour ex- 
tended to ‘‘ concerted wind” at these concerts it seems strange 
that Beethoven’s magnificent String Quintet, Op. 4, in & flat, 
has never been tried here as transcribed by the composer for 
‘*wind” octet, and published as Op. 103—not to speak of 
several interesting works of modern growth that could be named. 

Vocal contributions were given by Mesdames Bertha Moore, 
Florence Hoskins, Marguerite Hall, Messrs. Hirwen Jones, 
Plunket Greene, and Norman Salmond, and Miss Mary Car- 
michael, Messrs. Battison Haynes, Sidney Naylor, and Herr 
Frantzen, officiated as accompanists. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
THE efforts of the students of this progressive institution cul- 
minated this season in a performance of H. Berlioz’s semi-sacred 
cantata, L’enfance de Christ. The extreme difficulties of the 
‘* French Beethoven’s” intricate music are well known. . But in 














this case the ambitious task was a fairly grateful one, as not only 
is the orchestra treated with customary brilliancy, but also the 


vocal portion—at least as far as the choruses are concerned—are . 


written with genuine effect. And although much. of the 
favourable impression produced is due to mere tone-colour, as 
will-best appear from a reference to the vocal score, the cantata 
has perhaps less of that strained artificiality peculiar to Berlioz’s 
music, with not a little melodious charm, variety, and power, 
besides an excellent libretto—that ingenious compound of the 
Scriptures and Berlioz. It is certainly matter for surprise that 
so interesting a work should, apart from Sir Charles Hallé’s 
provincial and some stray suburban performances, meet with 
general neglect both here and abroad. It may be added that 
the Shepherds’ Farewell Chorus was used by the composer for 
successfully hoaxing his hostile critics by labelling it with the 
name of an imaginary seventeenth-century master, Pierre Ducré. 

The performance, under the 4éton of Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, 
was, with the ——— of the numerically weak male chorus 
(but which cannot fairly be blamed for reaching but feebly the 
low E in the bass part) eminently creditable to all parties 
concerned, the chief vocal soli (the weakest section of the work) 
being taken by Mary Richardson (‘‘ Mary”), John Sandbrook 
(‘‘ Joseph”), Charles J. Magrath (‘‘ The Father of a Family’’), 
Samuel P. Musson (** Herod”), and Edward G. Branscombe 
(‘The Narrator”), amongst whom the two last named were 
both in vocal ¢mdre and expression—notably Samuel P. 
Musson, a genuine and powerful basso—the best. 





MAX HEINRICH AND BENNO SCHONBERGER’S 
CONCERTS. 
THE well-known baritone, Max Heinrich (Professor at the 
‘Royal Academy”), and pianist, Benno Schénberger, gave 
three vocal and pianoforte recitals devoted respectively to 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. The music of the two 
first-named composers is more or less familiar, but on the third 
evening Herr Heinrich performed a feat unrivalled in London 
on behalf of Brahms’ vocal works, by rendering no less than 
twelve of his most beautiful, but at the same time extremely 
exacting, ‘* Lieder,” selected from Op. 33 and 105, in a manner 
which could certainly not be approached by any other resident 
singer. The greater the credit due to this excellent artist, since 
an even larger measure of outward success was within easy reach 
by offering a popularly more “taking ” selection from other sources. 
Herr Schonberger played Brahms’ marvellous Opus 1, the 
Sonata in C dedicated to Joseph Joachim, which had first 
elicited Robert Schumann’s admiration for the young composer’s 
genius and with which the Austrian pianist won his first English 
laurels a couple of years ago at his dé/t at St. James’s Hall. 
The brilliant vr/uoso also gave, unfortunately, only two out of 
the unduly neglected eight ‘‘ Clavierstiicke,” Op. 76, perhaps 
the most grateful pianoforte pieces from the pen of the Hamburg 
master, besides some of the stirring and characteristic Hungarian 
Dances, and likewise accompanied, in perfect style, the songs, 
including the instant transposition of one of them—an artistic 
feat only to be measured by those duly acquainted with the 
harmonic complexity of Brahms’ music. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. JOHN BARNBY, Conductor of the Royal Choral Society, 
confined his enterprise at the last two concerts to familiar works, 
Hindel’s Messiah and Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah, with Mesdames 
Dotti and Patey, MM. Edward Lloyd and Watkin Mills, and 
Mesdames Monteith, Bella Cole, MM. Piercy and Henschel 
respectively as vocal soloists. And who can blame him? Asa 
matter of fact, his recent praiseworthy attempt to popularise 
here one of the grandest choral works of modern time, Peter 
Benoit’s Lucifer, entailed a heavy loss upon the exchequer of 
the Royal Choral Society, owing partly to the apathy of the 
most conservative ‘‘ musical ” public in the universe, which failed 
to be attracted in requisite numbers. 








MADAME AND MLLE. SINICO'S CONCERT. 
A LINE of record is also due to the matin¢e given at the magnifi- 
cent rooms (lighted by electricity) of Mr. and Mrs, Liwenfeld, 
31, Lowndes Square, by the favourite soprano, Madame Clarice 
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Sinico, and Mlle. Amelia Sinico, who is fast following in her 
accomplished mother’s footsteps. The dénéfictaires gratified a 


large and fashionable audience with songs and duets by Mozart, 
Bellini, Bizet, Gounod, and Boito, and added to the attractions 
of this graceful entertainment by the co-operation of numerous 
artists, amongst whom the charming contralto, Rosa Leo, the 
well-known instrumentalists, J..Albeniz, piano, Tivadar Nachez, 
violin, Piatti, violoncello, and the still foremost romantic actor 
on the English stage, Henry Neville, won special distinction. 


Musical Potes. 
—_o—_ 

THE whole Paris press—at least, thirty-five of the forty 
papers—is up in arms against MM. Ritt and Gailhard, 
the directors of the Opéra. Smouldering dissatisfaction, 
caused by their neglect of the artistic interests of the 
great institution (the non-production of novelties, and the 
insufficiency of the Jersonnel and mise-en-scone), has at 
last broken out into a fierce flame. To change the meta- 
phor, only a drop was wanting to make the cup of bitter- 
ness overflow ; and this drop the directors provided. 
Having been fined 2,000 francs by the Société des Auteurs 
for their failing to produce the stipulated number of new 
acts, they asked M. Véronge de la Nux to sign a paper, 
declaring thereby that the non-production of the said acts 
was caused by his delay in supplying the opera Zaire, 
and that he would pay the fine if he had the means. 
With this paper the directors could have proved their 
innocence before the Minister of the Fine Arts and the 
Société des Auteurs. But M. Nux declined, and the 
whole story became known. After this M. Constans, the 
Minister, will, notwithstanding his favourable disposition 
to the directors, be under the necessity to act, unless 
these latter anticipate his action and resign. Such a 
scandal has not been heard of in the artistic world for a 
long time. And if the facts are really as stated, MM. 
Ritt and Gailhard deserve all the abuse that is heaped 
upon them, and also some more substantial punishment. 
However, let us suspend our judgment till the case has 
been thoroughly gone into. 

AT an Audition des envois de Rome there were heard 
in the Paris Conservatoire two compositions by Paul 
Vidal, a prix of 1883. The compositions in question are 
a symphonic poem, entitled Jeanne d Arc, and Saint- 
Georges, a dramatic legend in three acts, The critics, 
though not enthusiastically laudatory, speak very favour- 
ably of these works and their composer. 

MME. MARIE JAELL gave lately in Paris a series of 
six weekly concerts, at which she brought to a hearing all 
the compositions for pianoforte solo by Robert Schumann, 
namely, 38 ofus numbers and nearly 300 pieces. Unde- 
niably a feat, and a very creditable, nay, glorious one. 
It is so especially at this time when Schumann is so much 
neglected by vértuosz and virtuose. 

GRIEG is just now in vogue at Paris. He conducted 
at one of Colonne’s concerts (Chitelet) his melodrama 
Bergliot (poem by Bjérnsen), Op. 42, Concerto, Op. 16 
(played by De Greef), and the four pieces written for the 
play Peer Gynt, Op. 46; and at another concert, two 
melodies for string orchestra, Op. 34, and the two last- 
mentioned works again. The Société Nationale brought 
to a hearing some songs of Grieg’s sung by Gabrielle 
Krauss, piano pieces played by Diémer (also some for 
four hands with a pupil), and the quartet executed by 
Heinemann, Gibier, Balbeck, and Liégiennes. The com- 
poser was expected to be present, as the concert was given 
in his honour, but he disappointed the brilliant audience. 

THE following programme of the Paris Conservatoire 
is worth quoting :—Symphony in E Minor by Brahms, 





“ Scéne des Enfers” from Gluck’s A/ceste, Chorus of Pil- 
grims from Wagner’s Zannhduser, and theme with varia- 
tions, Scherzo, and Finale from Beethoven’s Septet. 

THE directors of the Opéra hoped to make money with 
their resuscitation of Lucia di Lammermoor, but their 
luck has forsaken them on this occasion. As to the pros- 
pects of Saint-Saéns’ Ascanzo, they are anything but 
bright. The title-part is written for a contralto, but the 
Opéra has none ; thereupon M. Giraud adapted the part 
for soprano ; and now Mlle. Bosman, for which it was 
intended, refuses to have anything to do with it. 

A WRITER in the A7v¢ Musical says of Gounod’s music 
to Barbier’s Jeanne a’Arc, which Sarah Bernhardt lately 
produced at the Porte-Saint-Martin (Paris) : — “M. 
Gounod has found for his commentary on his colla- 
borator’s credo [sincere patriotism] inspirations of an 
always elevated style which one can reproach only with 
a certain persistent uniformity. He sings the ecstasies of 
the peasant girl, the ardours of her hopes, the beyond of 
her martyrdom ; he does not sing Jeanne impatient to 
conquer, burning to lead to victory the crowd which her 
enthusiasm carries away. The martial note is somewhat 
wanting in the score of the master; but the elegiac, de- 
scriptive, and tender one is exquisite. One feels that in 
Jeanne it was the woman that especially seduced M. 
Gounod, the most amorous of composers.” 

THE Brussels Théatre de la Bourse has been destroyed 
by fire. It was a place for spectacular performances. 
Owing to the non-success of the Mikado, the “Alhambra” 
theatre had to be closed. At La Monnaie the rehearsals 
of Reyer’s Sa/amméé are in progress; and a revival 
of the Flying Dutchman is likewise in preparation. The 
latter has not been heard since 1872, when it was very 
imperfectly interpreted. 

LUCIEN SOLWAY, the musical critic of the Brussels 
Soir, who in one of his reports spoke with severity of 
M. Bourgeois’ interpretation of Mephistophélés in Faust, 
has been called out by the irate baritone. ; 

AT the Munich Opera House they have the intention of 
reviving the long-neglected and almost forgotten opera, 
Peter von Albano, by Spohr. 

PLANQUETTE’S Princesse Colombine has been produced, 
in a German adaptation by Genée, as Prinzessin Pirou- 
ette, at the Berlin Friedrich Wilhelm Theater. The 
success was complete. 

OF other Berlin musical events we will mention two 
novelties : Draesecke’s pianoforte concerto at a Philhar- 
monic concert, and a string quartet by Robert Kahn at 
one of the sozrées of the Joachim Quartet—the former a 
powerful work, the latter an estimable one. 

BERLIOz’s Les Troyens is being rehearsed at Carlsruhe, 
and Kapellmeister Felix Mottl hopes to produce the work 
without cuts. 

Der Richter von Granada, a new opera by Richard von 
Perger, was very well received at Cologne. 

THE same good report can be given of the first repre- 
sentation of Meyer-Hellmund’s comic opera Margitta, 
which was introduced to publicity at Magdeburg. 

ONE of the latest publications will be welcomed by 
organists—namely, a guide through the literature of 
organ music: “ Fithrer durch die gesammte Orgel-Littera- 
tur, bearbeitet von Bernhard Kothe und Th. Forch- 
hammer” (Leipzig : Leuckart’s Musik-Sortiment). 

MAX BRUCH has begged the direction of the Breslau 
Orchestral Society to relieve him of his post as conductor 
by the rst of June, 1890. 

THE Berlin Musik-Zeitung has ceased to exist. It 
died at the age of 43. 

THE Musical Circulating Library of Alfred Déorffel 
(Leipzig) has brought out a new catalogue (370 pages) 
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which may be said to form a handbook of practical and 
theoretical music. The main catalogue (followed by sup- 
plements, which taken together are more bulky than it) 
contains, first, books on history, biography, acoustics, 
zsthetics, theory, &c., and schools ; and then, classed in 
different sections, scores (instrumental and vocal), hymn- 
books, song-books, poetry, &c. 

PROFESSOR THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, of St. Petersburg, 
celebrated on December 31 the jubilee of his début asa 
soloist. ' 

FRANCO FACCcio has after all accepted the directorship 
of the Parma Conservatorio. His salary will be 7,000 
francs for this post, and 4,000 for the conductorship of the 
orchestra. How he will be missed at Milan, where since 
September 26, 1871, he was conductor at La Scala! 
Among those talked of as his successor-are Giuseppe 
Martucci, Mascheroni, and Marin (not Luigi) Mancinelli. 

AN interesting collection of autographs were recently 
sold at the Hétel Drouot (Paris). Here are some of the 
pieces with the prices they fetched: A letter by Mozart 
to his sister at the age of fourteen (580 francs), one by 
Beethoven (250), one by Bizet (105), one by Weber (140), 
one by Chopin (110), and two by Wagner (34 and 35). 
There was said to have been also one by Mendelssohn to 
Scribe, in which the composer asked for a libretto. 

The deaths are announced of the famous Spanish tenor 
Gayarré at Madrid ; of the once no less famous baritone 
Giorgio Ronconi (aged 79), likewise at Madrid; of the critic 
and composer Carl Banck at Dresden ; and of Charlotte 
Moscheles, the widow of Ignaz Moscheles, at Detmold. 

AN influential committee has been formed with the 
object of presenting a testimonial to Madame Arabella 
Goddard. It will suffice to say that the lady, who, after 
a brilliant career as a pianist, abandoned sixteen years 
ago the public exercise of her-art in England, stands now 
in need of help. “Her health, failing for some time past, 
is now so impaired that she can no longer follow her 
profession as a teacher, and this appeal is issued by 
certain of her old friends and admirers in the confident 
expectation that it will not vainly be put forth.” We are 
sure the expectation will not be disappointed. Contri- 
butions to the “ Arabella Goddard Fund” will be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street, W., or by any member of the Acting Committee. 
A petition for a pension for Madame Goddard has not 
been successful, but Mr. W. H. Smith has made instead 

“a grant of £200 from the Royal Bounty towards the 
Testimonial Fund. A concert in aid of this fund will be 
given on the 11th of March at the St. James’s Hall by 
Mile. Janotha, assisted by Professor Joachim, Signor 
Piatti, and other eminent artists. 

It is difficult to find out whether: the production of 
Wagner’s Aeistersinger at the Milan La Scala was a 
success or not. Some say that it was a decided success, 
others that it was the reverse of a success, and others still 
that it was a succes d’estime. 

AT the Paris Opéra Comique took place, on the 15th of 
January, the premiere of a pleasing one-act comic opera, 
Hilda, the libretto of which is by Charles Narrey and 
Michel Carré, and the music by Millet. 

Mr. NIECKS will give in March (on the 6th, 13th, 2oth, 
and 27th) a course of four lectures at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. His subjectis: “The Early Develop- 
ments of the Forms of Instrumental Music.” Lecture I.: 
“Instrumental music before the 17th century ;” Lecture 
II. : “Instrumentai music unconnected with the drama, 
chiefly in the 17th century ;” Lecture III. : * Instrumental 
music in connection with the drama, with special reference 
to the overture, chiefly in the 17th century ;” and Lecture 

IV.: “ English instrumental music at home and abroad.” 
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London: SrmpKin & MARSHALL; and all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 
b i. TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Ast. Also 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 
METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 


M ISS MAUD MAY, Associate of the Royal 
College of Music (pupil of Mme. Gopparp and Prof. E. Paver), 

gives LESSON» on the PLIANOFORTE and accepts ENGAGEMENTS 

for CONCERTS and AT HOMES. Address—68, Pertonville Road, N. 





MR. W. T. BHST. 


For biographical notice, with portrait, see the 


MUSICAL HERALD 


for January. 
Price One Penny. 
Annual.Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 and 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C, 
F® NIECKS.—A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 


Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., 
London. 
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The First Edition was sold in three months. 


HARMONY: Its 


Theory and Practice. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition 
Bound, 


at the Royal Academy of Musie, &c. 
net, 5s. 


London: AUGENER & GO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only West-End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





AUGENER’S 
Edueational Catalogue 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


CONTAINING 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, EXERCISES, STUDIES, 
AND 
ELEMENTARY WORKS 
DESIGNED FOR TEACHING PURPOSES. 


: PuBLISHED BY 
AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 
86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., 
ScnHoot DEPARTMENT. 
Only West End Branch Establishment at 
FOUBERT’S PLACE, W.. LONDON. 


~NEW CATALOGUE. 
INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE WORKS BY 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Arranged in progressive order in such a manner that the degree of 
difficulty of each piece can be seen at a glance. 
: CONTAINING !— 
PREPARATORY STAGE. (Quite ELemenTARry.) 
A.—Pianoforte Solos (in Treble Clef only). 


B.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Clef only.) 
(.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Clef only.) 


FIRST STEP. (Very Easy.) 
Up to thé degree of difficulty of Clementi's Sonatina No. 1, in C major. 
A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
SECOND STEP. (Easy.) 


Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven, Op. 49, No. 2, Sonata in G major ( Pauer's 
° E tition, No. 29). 


A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
C.—Pianoforte, Six hands. 
THIRD STER. (Moperatety Dirricutt.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 
FOURTH STEP. (Dirricutr.) 
About the degree of Beethoven's Sonata in C (Waldstein, Op. 53), 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
School Department, 84, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 


1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
( URL 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, Tle Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 22 Popular Melodies and Pieces in c 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 
major, E minor, F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, 
and E major, and p minor, Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the 
major and minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 





ITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 


80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 


BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


| A PLAYING. —Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
| leading from the first beginning up to the degree of difficulty in Clementi’s 
1st Sonatina in c :— 


Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used ; no rests ove “s 


Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... ; ove ove 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
= value, Airs and Melodies (in the Treble clef 
only “ae ee a te om 


Part IV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs and 
Melodies “a oe von a a 


Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pieces, &c., 
leading up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s 1st 
Sonatinainc ... aes oe “ we ye 


040 


°o 40 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 
_— SCHOOL for: the PIANOFORTE, 


Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 


First Step. 


Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in c major; to Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs inc major (Trebl- 
clef only). 

Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 


Boox' III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
i ; 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass 
clef). 


Second Step. 
Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
by iiiler, Volkmann, and Reine:ke; Old Dances by Corelli, 
and J. S. Bach. 


Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 


Book VII. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 
and Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 

Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 


Book IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 


Book X._ Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 


| Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 


Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 


Price 4s. each Book. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and only West End 
Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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New Volumes in Augener's Raition, New Music in Augener’s Edition (continued). ° ~ 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. Paper Covers. 
* sag (Quarto.) Price net. 


s.d. 
ov CHOPIN, F. Concertos, &c. Reprinted from the celebrated 
Russian Publication, which was Revised, Fingered, and 
carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, and German 
Editions by Carl Klindworth ; final Revise by Xaver Schar- 
wenka. Bound, net, 7s. 6d. — Cover 
Op. 11. Grand Concerto .. ‘ ‘ oe 
Op. 21. Second Concerto .. 
Op. 22. Grande Polonaise brillante, prévédée d'un 
andante spianato fs ze oe 


COUPERIN, F. _Piéces de Clavecin. Renee par J. ‘outee 
et F. Chrysander. 8°. Octavo :— 
Livre I. Paris 1713.. ° os 
Livre II. Paris 1716-1717. 7 
8100¢ Livre III. Paris 1722 : => 
8100d Livre IV. Paris 1730 
(Bound in 2 Vols., complete, net, 128. :) 


6111 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, EDGAR. Deux préludes. Op. 25 
6120a-c —— Unmoristiche (Humoresken). Op. a 3 Books each 
6109a,6 -—— Suites italiennes. Op. 80, 2 Books .. oo ead 
6110 -—— Deux Mazourkas. Op. 08 ‘ 


KUHLAU, F._ Sonatinas, arranged in progressive 2 order, 
carefully revised and fingered for teaching — E.i- 

82014 Book I. 6 Sonatinas ‘ os nis 
82015 Book II. 6 Sonatinas oe os ee 


NINETEENTH CENTURY (T HE). Pianoforte. Pieces 
by Representative Composers of the 19th Century. 
82712 Votume IX. os 
A.C. Mackenzie (1847). Nocturne ; Chasse aux 
Papillons (Etude). 
Xaver Scharwenka (2850). Polnischer Nationaltanz 
(Polish National Dance), No. 1 ; Impromptu. 
Jean Louis Nicodé (1853). ‘‘ Erste Begegnung,” 
from ‘‘ Ein Liebesleben.” Scherzo. 
Moritz Moszkowski (1854). Menuet, Miniature. 
Max Pauer (1866). Walzer. 


8272 NOSKOWSKI, S, Deux Danses Polonaises eg oinaned 
mélancolique et Mazourka). Op. 23bis. ee 
—— Images. Six Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 27 os 
8273@ Cah. I. (A limproviste, Picador, Monologue) hes 
82736 Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Repened pial 


8314 PAUER, E. Musical Sketches (Esquisses musicales), 20 
characteristic easy pieces 

8331 ——_ Suite pour la main gauche (Prélude, ‘Allemande, Gav otte, 
Sarabande, Bourrée, et Gigue) .. 

—— Album classique pour la Jeunesse. ” Recueil de ‘petites 

piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées pour Piano 
d’une manitre facile, et doigtées. i- 

6001 . S. Bacn (32 Piéces & 2 mains, 4 & 4 mains).. i ea 

6022 JE THOVEN (30 am oO cs: ~te dec os 


SCHYTTF, L. Album, Edition nouvellement revue, doigtée 

et augmentée par l’auteur :— 
8440a Vol. 1. (Le Soir, La Nuit, Alla Menuet, Impromptu, Mélodie, 
Danse des Gnomes, Cantiléne, Scherzino, Les Spectres, Alla 
Marcia, Nocturne, Aubade, Innocence, Passant les Steppes) 
84405 =“ Volz. IT. (Berceuse, Inquiétude, Sur la brune, Le pg 
Menuet, Khapsodie, Impromptu, Dans les foréts, jeu 
des enfants, A ‘a montagne, En os Gem, Sole, 
Scherzo-étude) oe os . oe 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


GODFREY, PERCY. Carnaval romain. Episodes et Danses 


SCHUMANN, R. Bal — ease laasied > 130. 
Revised by E. Pauer. Oblong os oe 


SCHYTTE, LUDWIG. Album. Ruition enti 
revue, doigtée et augmentée par l’auteur, (Barcarolle, 
= et Danses heeementeaitates nannersga 5 

ong oe ee oe ee ° 


ORGAN (with Pedal Obbligato). 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Bes:—Second 
Series. Toccatas, Fugues, &c. :— 
No. 23. Toccata and Fugue in F meets oe we oe ee 
24. ‘loccata and Fugue in D minor . oe oe oe 
25. Passacaglia in c minor 
CECILIA. A, Collection of Organ Works i in diverse styles, 
edited by W. T. Best. Oblong 4° :— 
Boo Xe Marcia di Processione (Enrico Bossi). 
Andante in F major (Samuel esley). The 
National Anthem, arranged by W. 
Book XLI. Fugue (F major), J. L. Krebs ; ; “Cnmun 
Overture, W. T. Best .. ee ee ae 
GLADSTONE, F.' F. _ Piéces cigars (Introduction et 
Fughetta, Postlude en £ bémol, modo Moderato, 
Mélodies en G et F, Andantino, In m o di Minuetto, 
Prélude, Postlude en p, Andante con moto) aa ae 





STRING ORCHESTRA, 
(Extra String Parts to be had at 6d. per Sheet.) 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Minuetto from ‘ Ondina,” 
tre Suite d’ wnnppegnin "Gtring _— ) 
70444 Score one see és 
70440 In Parts... ove oe ane os a ie 


CONCERTOS, AIRS, &c., WITH ORCHESTRA. 


7072 ae. PIETRO. Adagio for Violin, arranged for Violin 
and small Orchestra (2 Flutes, 2 Bassoons, Violins, Violon- 
cellos, and Contrabass) by Gustav Jensen. Score and parts 


OCTETS, AND MUSIC WITH TOY INSTRUMENTS. 


7108 GURLITT, C.  Kindersymphonie. _Toy-Symphony for 
Pianoforte (Violin and Violoncello ad Zid.), Cuckoo, on 
Nightingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. . 169 


TRIOS. 
5275 JENSEN, GUSTAV. ne fiir Ta 
Violine und Viola. Sp. 27 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. Three Sonatas for 3 Violins. Op. 92:— 
52934 No.1, in B flat major ... ase ove ove oe 
52930 2, in G major ... oe eee ese coe oes 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


7333 Se WALTER. Album lyrique. Op. 48. (Chanson 
& boire, Danse des Paysans, _ des aaateed s soa 

zonetta) an oo ee 

7362 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. steeds Op. 15 


JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classische Violin Musik beriihmter 
Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts nach den 
Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass —_ und unbe- 
ziffert), fiir Violine und Pianoforte bearbeitet und mit 
Vortragszeichen versehen :— 

7401 Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. (a dur) oe 
7402 + (H moll) “ se 
7403 G. B. Somis. "Adagio and "Allegro ] 

Us Nardini, Adagio i 

J. B. Senaillé. Aria .. ) 
7404 —— G. Pugnani. Sonate (gE dur) es ee ove 
7425 —— J.B. Senaillé. Sonate (c dur) Pa 
7406 —— Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (a dur, E moll; 2 dar) 
7407 —— Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur und G moll) 
7408 —— Pe ‘ Sonate (c moll) .. 
74¢9 —— % Sonate (c dur) ; Giga (G dur) 


7513 LAUBACH, F. Twenty-four Scottish Songs, arranged 
7541 REINECKE, C. 10 Petits morceaux. Op. 1224 ose 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 


76610 rn for Violoncello and Pianoforte :— 
, Arranged by A. Moffat. (Handel, Aria; Leclair, 
Soe Chopin, Nocturne ; Mendelssohn, Gondellied ; 
Gluck, Aria; Cnerubini, Ave Maria; Corelli, Largo ; 
Schubert, Wiegenlied ; Bach, Lied ; Beethoven, Adagio ; 
Couperin, L’unique ; Schumann, Die Lotusblume)... 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Album (Violette blanche, 
Serenatelle, Siciliana, Albumblatt, Arietta, Lied) 
HOLLMAN, J. Cavatine ... 


JENSEN, G. Sonate. Op. 26 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS. 


GRUTZMACHER, F. Daly anon (Tigliche Ubungen) 
for the Violoncello .. 


FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE. 
LAUBACH, F. 24 Scottish Songs, arranged ... 


VOCAL MUSIO. 


English words and in 8vo; if otherwise, it will be stated. 
£., English ; G., German; F., French; I., Italian Words. 


VOCAL SCHOOLS AND EXERCISES. 
No. Paper Covers. 


6814a, 6, TARTAGLIONE, G. 24 Solféges pour Voix de Basse avec 
accompagnement de Piano. 2 Rae és each 


SONGS, 8vo. 

8818 CHAPMAN, THOMAS. 4 Songs (The World’s Wanderers. 
To his mistresse. ‘‘If I could see him once again.” A 
lyrick to mirth) 4°. eee ove hi ae ess iy 

8826 CURSCHMANN, FR. 25 favourite songs, with English and 

rman words «wun ave pert be tae 


1] 
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New Music in Augener’s Edition—Songs (continued). ~~ New Volumes in Augener’s Edition (continued). 


8849a KREUZ, EMIL. 4 Songs for a tenor voice. Op. 1. I see 
on the far horizon (Am fernen Horizonte’, Must I then die VOCAL QUINTETS, SEPTETS, AND OCTETS, 8vo. 


now (Jung sterben),- Lassie with the rosy lips (Miidchen GomeaRy, peace. My L like a Lily. Part S 
mit dem rothen eapgaiane eas I =e never tell it _— or S.A.T.B.B ne = p= — 


88495 We Sie So 0; “Oh, hol : 
492 —— 4 Songs for a prano voice. p. 2. oly art 
(An die Kunst), When two that love must sever (Wenn CANTATAS, AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS, FOR FEMALE 
zwei von einander scheiden), Last night as I lay sleeping VOICES. 8vo. 
(Ich hab’ die Nacht getriiumet), The Swallow -_ - BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen. Cantata for 
evening ‘ditty (Abendfriede). ... Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, with pianoforte accom- 
8849¢ —— 4 Songs for a Soprano or Tenor voice. “Op. 3 . paniment :— 
Adair (O siiss Vielliebchen),-O were my love yon Eppie Vocal Score .. 
7 (O ~~ po A betes oe a — du a, Book of Words pa ae wa a 
ind), Love confesse ass du mich liebst, das wusst’ ic * 
8849¢ —— 4 Songs for a Soprano or Tenor voice. Op. 4. An DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for 
49 pm Ae ory (Ein Jiingling liebt ein Miidchen), The twee Kiss treble or mixed voices —_ apres wignaeeemeannena _- 
(Sie sagen wohl ein Kuss sei Scherz), Spring a Vocal Score oe . 
(Friihlingsnacht), Greetings (Sag’, ich liess sie age Book of Words.. 


8849¢ —— 4 Songs for a Baritone or Mezzo-Soprano Voice. Op. GODFREY, PERCY. The Vale “of _— A Pune 
The Mill Wheel (Das Mihlrad), Joy after Storm ( an Idyl for Female Voices, - and Chem, with name 
dem Gewitter), There came a Frost in the Ber Wirin accompaniment... ‘ 
aS eee ee -95 HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Female 


Vv Sol h y 
2936 SONGS for Female Volees, suitable for use in singing Voices (s eee S a nage re 


classes ; —_ by H. P Heale. ly: +. a9 easy songs by * > ae ee 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert delssohn, S« , 
Moszkowski, Weber, Lindblad, and Haydn .. ‘ SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


8952 WECKERLIN nd: B. 6 little songs with pianoforte accom- BEST, W. T. The Nicene Creed. Composed in simple 


paniment. The words by E. M, Traquair .. ° Chant- form for — eiatatseeatin and on in G 
8953 —— 6 Chansons dans la forme populaire. F. .. ee oe major 








VOCAL DUETS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 8vo. ——Responses to the Capnenienn in & flat major. Com- 
a — posed in alternate form for ene: een and 
ACTON, JOHN. Two-part Songs for Female Voices :— Organ yt so 
42614 Spring's Delight tee : oe 
40615 On a Summer’s Morning “a ows 


—— Choral Service Seat containing “a order for die 
4061c Roving Zephyrs 


the Versicles and anaes at Daily Prayer, Litany, Holy 
MO Communion, and other offices of the Church, duly pointed 
4061 Sing on, O Nightingale throughout ; to which is added a new Litany and other 
4061e O Swallow, stay! ... oo eco “ ~ Responsoria. 8vo... 
4061 / The Night is nigh... os se ose GODFREY, PERCY. Ch ty us aie a0 Cane aa a y 
: rist blesseth the ildren, read- 
= ae Pa “Part Choruses for Female ‘Voices, ing in church recitation and chorus, with organ or piato- 
ianoforte Accompaniment :— forte oes aa, the words selected y J Powell 
40084 The Emigrants ove Metcalfe 
= Gente Soring: Spring .. se ae (The words iran: fer copy, net id.; r or per 100, vet 38.) 
4008a Winter ... tai ane cm 9173 HANDEL. The Messiah. Oratorio. The accompaniment 
4008e Up, up, ye Dames ... or arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte by William Horsley. 
4oc8f The Fishers... Vocal Score . . 
— Two-Part Songs for Female Voices (Solo or Chorus), with 9174 —— Judas Maccabaeus. Sacred Oratoric, ‘with accompaniment 
Pianoforte Accompaniment :— for the aes or Pianoforte by Dr. amie Clarke. Vocal 
The Light of Stars .. 40 ane oss a Score. . a 
The Rainbow .. ose ‘ eee 
Birds of a 
Evening coe ee ove eve ous 
Echoes .. eee oe “ oe eee 
The Storm | een “ ove ee 
Merrily Bounds the Bark. Barcarolle .. “ - 
MOFFAT, A. 3 Duets with chorus (ad Zid.) of Female Veices LONDON: 
in two parts. Op. 12 :— AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and only West End Branch 
No, 1. Oh Spring, oh Joyous Spring = i Fe Foubert’s Pl Opposite Conduit Street), W. 
2. How beautiful is morning . 1, Foubert’s Place (Opp , 
3. When in summer evenings 


Ceeee 


MANUALS, BOOKS ON MUSIC, ETC. 


gt82 PROUT, EBENEZER. Harmony: Its inpamaad and Practice 
Demy 8° (bound). (Second Edition).. « 


PEEEDPI 





For Two Male Voices. 


13641 HEALE,H. The Fishers. Two-part Chorus for marae ; . pet : 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment oe + ee ’ | ecedeatasiad EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
VOCAL TRIOS FOR FEMALE VOICES. ™ 
4208 HEALE, H. Merrily Bounds the Bark. Barcarolle.. . F P Age 
4264 —— 24 Rounds for Female Voices with sheercnnan Accompani- 2435 GRIEG, E. 6 Lieder, = 48 a Sal Voices, Ch tT 8 
ment (ad /ib.) eu > 2437 — | loa a or Solo pea orus, a 
5! ne os 
VOCAL QUARTETS, 8vo. Full Sccre, Orchestra, and Chorus parts in the press, 
A—For Mixed Voices, REISSIGER. Trios faciles. Plano, vate, and Violoncello :— 
SCHUMANN, R. Four-Part Songs :— 1077¢ Op. 164 and 175 “a “ = 
he ov On ee a oe a 10774 Op. 181 and 186 we - e 
Hunter’s Song (Jigerlied) ie . SPOHR. Violin School (Schréd 
soo § iolin School (Schré " 
Foie Madcap (Schon Roberaut) = 1098 —— Ninth Violin Concerto (Hermann) 
2495 —— Trio. Op. 119 


Summer Song (Sommerlied) 
Music on the River (Das Schiflein) woe Settee for Violin por Piano: — 
2496 Op. 127 we 


The spme with Flute and Horn... ‘ 
B—For Four Male Voices. ps | oF 135. cs og ee SB 
GEROLE EES ROCTE *, ep. Seas, of, Cippetete fe 1949 OUVERTUREN-AL BUM. Voi. IV. (Reissiger, Spohr, 
Rest, Sweetheart ! (H. Weidt) .. ie ea Spontini, and Nicolai). Solo ... «se «e os oe 


Hunter’ » ee malden St . 1953 ——Thesame. Duet... a 
My Lovely RG} 7 Ne tritz ako) « To be had of 


Lagerbeer (T. R 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. ; 


Met en v. tetas « 
Feaceteh ‘Night saute? + c ie ve } and of all Music Sellers in Town and Country. 
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OVELTIES. N OUVEAUTES. 


(Nova). 
Le ter Février, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 


February Ist, 1890. 


1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 





Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. Sonata in £ minor. 
Op. 45 


CIPOLLONE, ALFONSO. Spi dell” aria, - Galop 


brillant. Op. 272 
KIRCHNER, F. Chistei tiem. ye 299 


8273 NOSKOWSKI, S. Images. Six Morceaux carac- 
téristiques. Op. 27. Cah, 11. geen 
ldylle, Zingaresca) gw ees 


PAUER, E. Album classique pour la aaa Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, 
arrangées pour Piano d'une maniére facile, et 
doigtées. C.;— 

6001 J. S. BACH (32 Piéces 4 2 mains, 4 a 4 mains) a 

6002 BEETHOVEN (30 __,, 

8331 PAUER, E, Suite pourla main gauche. (Prélude, Alle- 
mande,Gavotte, Sarabande, Bourrée et Gigue.) net 


POTJES, EDOUARD, La Babillarde. Op. 22, No. 2. 


REINECKE, CARL. 6 Lieder-Sonatinen. Sonatinas 
for the Pianoforte composed and arranged alter 
his favourite Children’s Songs :— 

No. 4. in F major ... 
5. inGmajor ... nex bee one 
6. in E major ... ot en eve 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 12 Progressive Sona- 
tinas (Second Series), leading from Clementi's 
first Sonatina in C major up to the difficulty of 
Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major, 
arranged, partly composed, and fingered :— 

No. 15. T. HASLINGER, in A minor 
16, J. SCHMITT, in A 
17. E. ROHDE inc 
18. M, CLEMENTI in F 


ORGAN. (Orgue). 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best. 
—Second Series. Toccatas and Fugues, &c, :— 


9845 No. 25. Passacaglia in C minor ... ~~ ae 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


JENSEN, GUSTAV.  Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- ~ 
— bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 
sehen :— 


7409 GIUSEPPE TARTINI. Sonate il dur), _ 
Giga (Gdur) ... ° “se 


LACHNER, IGNAZ, eeniewen de Salon, ~~ 93° _ 
No. 1. Nocturne ... 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


5275 JENSEN, GUSTAV. . Phantasiestiicke fiir Piano- 
forte, Violine und Viola. Op. 27... oo §=net 
LACHNER, IGNAZ, 3 Sonatinas for three Violins. 
5293a Op. 92:—No. 1. in Bflat major... Sin 
52936 2. in G major eee coe. et 
SQUIRE, W. H. 4 Petits Morceaux pour Violon- 

celle et Piano. 

No. 1. Romance 
2. Intermezzo 


Novelties (continued). sd. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen. Cantata 
for female voices, soliand chorus, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

9062 Vocal Score .., iba os oo Met 


90624 Book of Words ose ot ie 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Poor Jeanette. Song 


9173 HANDEL. The Messiah. Oratorio. The accom- 
paniment arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte 
by William Horsley. Vocal Score . ooo Met 

9174. ——Judas Maccabzeus. Sacred Oratorio with accom- 

animent for the Organ or Pianofore by Dr. 
Jona Clarke. Vocal Score ... i oe Net 


4208 HEALE,H. Merrily bounds the bark. Barcarolle. 
Three-Part Song for Female Voices with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment .. ae re ooo, Ret 


KREUZ, EMIL, mnie’ my heart's delight (Schlaf, 
du liebes Kind). Slumber Song. No. 1. in F; 
No, 2. in Eflat; No, 3in D; No. 4. inc each 
—Soft! Roving Wind ! (Still ! Lieber Wind). one 

with Violin obbligato. Op. 8, No. 2. 
MOFFAT, A. 3 duets with chorus (ad /id.) of female 

voices in two parts. Op. 12:— 

41104 No. 1. Oh Spring, oh Joyous Spring ... net 
41105 2. How beautiful is morning a 
411ce 3. When in summer evenings ate, ae 
8935 SONGS for female rey suitable for use in singing 
classes ; edited by H. Heale. Series 1. 12 easy 
songs by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Moszkowski, Weber, Lindblad, 
and Haydn. 8vo _ = ads *. net 
8953 WECKERLIN, J. B. 6 Chansons dans la forme 
popailaire (6 little songs), 8vo. French words net 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


—~ 19182 PROUT, EBENEZER. sad Its Theory and 


Practice. Second Edition... ... Bound, net 
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